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THIS MONTH'S WINNER: 

Greg Lehr 



Produce Buyer 
Straub's Fine Foods 
St Louis, MO 




SPONSORED BY 



How To Win ^^^m^ 

lb win the Produce Business Quiz, the first 
thing you have to do is enter. The rules are 
simple: Read through the articles and 
advertisements in this issue to find the 
answers. Fill in the blanks corresponding 
to the questions below, and either cut along 
the dotted line or photocopy the page, and 
send your answers along with a business 
card or company letterhead to the address 
listed on the coupon. The winner will be 
chosen by drawing from the responses 
received before the publication of our April 
issue of Produce Business. The winner must 
agree to submit a color photo to be pub- 
lished in that issue. 



Straub's Fine Foods is a 4-store chain 
that has been owned by the Straub family 
for over 100 years. The company prides 
itself on customer service and its attention 
to special orders, homemade foods and 
hand-trimmed produce. 

It is a perfect fit for Greg, who also 
farms 25 acres with his father and brothers 
in Columbia, IL. A fourth generation Illi- 
nois produce farmer, he has worked for 
Straub's for almost eight years. Prior to 
this, he worked for Market Place, an inde- 
pendent grocery in Columbia, IL, and dur- 
ing college he worked for Kroger in 
Nashville, TN. 

Greg enjoys Produce Business because 
"\ love reading about new items. In just 
my few years in the business IVe seen so 
much new packaging, for example. I espe- 
cially like when you do merchandising arti- 
cles on single products." 

As the winner of the December quiz, 
Greg wins an iPod Nano. 



WIN AN IPOD NANO 2ND GENERATION 

2 GB with 1.5-inch backlit color LCD, anodized aluminum body, holds up to 500 songs/25,000 
iPod Nano viewable photos, up to 24 hours playback when fully charged, skip-free playback, Mac 
and Windows compatible, silver finish. 

QUESflONS FOR THE FEBR~UARY~ISSUE~ 

1) Where is the headquarters for Westlake Produce Company? 



2) According to COPEXEU, where do the best pears and apple come from? 



3) What is the web address for HoUandia Produce?. 



4) What company uses Bobby Banana in its ads?_ 



5) What is the phone number for Ciruli Brothers? _ 



6) What is the fax number for Mastronardi Produce? 



This issue was: □ Personally addressed to me □ Addressed to someone else 

Name Position 



Company 
Address _ 



City_ 
State . 



Phone 



.Zip_ 
.Fax_ 



Photocopies of this form are acceptable. Please send answers to: 
FEBRUARY QUIZ PRODUCE BUSINESS • PO. Box 810425 • Boca Raton, FL 33481-0425 
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t Rosemont Farms, we don't just look at local or 
regional standards when establishing the metrics 
by which we operate. Instead, we benchmark 
against the highest standards of brand name nation- 
al marketers. And we pledge to meet or exceed 
these high standards. 

As a grower ourselves as well as a marketer for a 
select group of exceptional growers, we often 
apply these benchmarks on products and in 
growing areas where our high standards really 
set us apart. 

Traceability... biosecurity... food safety... cus- 
tom packing... technological interface... we 
exceed all the newer standards by which a 
supplier is judged, plus we maintain the old- 
time values of quality and service. 

Turn to a professional standards organiza- 
tion to help maximize your retail or food- 
service business. Turn to Rosemont Farms, 
where the highest standards are just 
where we start. 




Rosemont Farms Corporation 

2700 N. Military Trail, Suite 410 • Boca Raton, FL 33431 



Toll Free: 1-877-877-8017 • Tel: 1-561-999-0200 

Fax: 1-561-999-0241 • E-mail: info@rosemontfarms.eom 



Florida - Georgia - tiorth Carolina - hogales - McAllen 
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U.S. Agricultural Policy 
Where Is It Heading? 



If you're having trouble sleeping at night, 
you might want to pick up an old copy 
of the 2002 Farm Bill passed by Con- 
gress. But, be warned — it's over 1,000 
pages of single-spaced legal language 
and may be a more effective sleeping pill 
than the strongest pharmaceutical. Folks 
like us who actually read — and try to influ- 
ence — the Farm Bill are a strange lot. 

But 2007 brings us once again to a "Farm 
Bill year/' the every- five-year ritual when 
Congress and the Administration take a fresh 
look at ag policy to set a course for the next 
five years. It's been a rite of passage for corn, 
wheat, cotton and other growers since the 
Depression. But there's a fresh wind blowing 
across U.S. agriculture this year — the fruit 
and vegetable industry has determined to 
shape a number of policies to better support 
needs in our sector of agriculture. 

As you watch, listen and hopefully con- 
tribute to the Farm Bill debate this year, look 
for three factors that will be different than 
ever before. 

First, the facts are out — the U.S. fruit 
and vegetable industry accounts for one- 
third of all crop cash receipts and one-fifth 
of all U.S. agricultural exports. When green- 
house and nursery crops are added, the cat- 
egory we call "specialty crops" accounts for 
one-half of cash receipts for U.S. farm crops. 

Why have we not been an essential part of 
Farm Bills? TWo main reasons — our industry 
strongly supports a free market and no subsi- 
dies for production. Prices in our business are 
set by market demand, not government 
involvement. The successful entrepreneurs 
who grow fruits and vegetables compete on 
quality and service in a competitive pricing 
market, without government subsidy. Sec- 
ond, while specialty crops account for one- 
half of crop dollar value, our products are 
grown on only 3 percent of U.S. harvested 
cropland. Now that's "high-value" production. 



The second reason this Farm Bill will be 
different is the fruit and vegetable industry 



When was the last 
time you saw hun- 
dreds of different 
produce commodities 
and regions strongly 
aligned in support of 
common objectives? 



and all specialty crops are more united in 
our effort than ever before. Lobbyists for the 
corn or cotton industry have it easy — 
they're homogenous groups all marching to 
the same drummer But when was the last 
time you saw hundreds of different produce 
commodities and regions strongly aligned in 
support of common objectives? You do now! 

For the past 18 months, we've worked to 
help build the Specialty Crop Farm Bill 
Alliance, a coalition of organizations com- 
mitted to driving change in this year's Farm 
Bill. Led by a steering committee of 22 orga- 
nizations, co-chaired by Florida Fruit and 
Vegetable Association, National Potato 
Council and Western Growers Association, 
coordinated by United Fresh Produce Asso- 
ciation, and now endorsed by more than 80 
organizations, we have set aside regional 
and commodity differences to create a uni- 
form set of objectives. Everyone surely has 
their favorite program or objective, but 
we're all committed to driving the complete 
package rather than parochial interests. 

Finally, this year's Farm Bill will be dif- 



ferent because the policies we're advocating 
are the right policies for America today. Just 
take a look at two of our major planks. First, 
we're working to advance consumption of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, as a way of mar- 
rying agricultural policy to support industry 
with health policy to support our children's 
future. The hugely successful USDA School 
Fruit and Vegetable Snack Program is a cor- 
nerstone of this effort, bringing a fresh fruit 
or vegetable snack to school kids every day 
of the year This program not only increases 
consumption immediately, but it also 
changes eating habits, exposes kids to new 
products, expands the entire healthful-eat- 
ing environment in schools and gives teach- 
ers and parents a new focus on increasing 
fresh produce consumption for a lifetime. 

Combine that with our proposal for a 
state Specialty Crop Block Grant Program, 
designed solely to channel investment to 
increase the competitiveness of our industry, 
rather than subsidies for the status quo. The 
grants will support infrastructure improve- 
ments, R&D, adoption of new growing, pack- 
ing and processing technology, marketing 
enhancements and more. Our industry 
focuses on how we can improve our opera- 
tions to better compete tomorrow, rather 
than cling to old ways of doing business. 

The 2007 Farm Bill debate will be magnif- 
icent for those of us who like to read 1,000- 
page bills. But for those of you throughout 
the produce industry, it may not seem as 
exciting but it's even more important. This is 
your chance to change agricultural policy to 
better meet the needs of your growing and 
successful business. And that's an opportuni- 
ty none of us can afford to miss. 

Get involved now, and make a difference 
this year in setting government policies that 
promote increased fruit and vegetable con- 
sumption and the competitiveness of our 
industry for the future. 
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Why you can't afford to miss 
The United Fresh Produce Association's 
FreshTech and Fresh Marketplace 
in 2007. 

O 2 Great Tradi Shcjws 

O 2 Ways \q Find 1nnov?tsve Sol ut tans to Nprovie Your BoHom Une 

Ways 10 S^e and Learn More abaul the Ute$t M^rk^ting and 
Technology Trends in Produce 

OZ Ways to Learn More about Prodoce Safety and Other tssues 
th^ Produce Bosmiss Today 

o 2 W^ys to Meet New Customers, New Suppliers and New Friends 

If you're In the produce industry you really can't afford to miss 
these two trade events^ The United Fresh Produce Association 
is where the prcKluce supply chain comes together to do business, 
see whaf s new, ^ek solutions, and connect with the marketplace. 



For more information contact 
United Fresh at 1202) 303 3400 
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FreshTech 2007 

AprH 25-28. Palm Springs, CA 

The Cuttmg Edge of Produce (ffno^shGf^ 

FreshTech is where produce processing, operaliorts 
management packaging, pnoduclipn, distriboliDn logistic?, 
and food safety and qualiity assurance experts across ttie 
supply chairt g& to see, learn and discover ihe latest in 
technical sotutiDns and innovations. 

Visit otif web site Lo learn more about FreshTech, including 
the NEW Gtobal FreshTechi Congress and Produce Safety 
Sirmmit. 



Discdver more and register now: 

www*freshtech,org 
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Fresh Marketplace 2007 
May 5-8, Chicago, IL 



Fresh Marketplace is where supermarket, toed service, 
convenience stofe, and other retail buyers come to meet 
produce marketers, merchandisers, wholesalers, suppliers 
and distributors and more. 

Visit our web site to learn more aboul Fresh Marketplace, 
including the Retail Produce Manager Awards Program 
and the NEW Customer Hospitahty Lounge. 

Di5C0¥ef riKire and regjister now; 

www.freshmarhetplace.org 

United Fresh 
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The Economics of 
Mandatory Regulation 



In the aftermath of the spinach/E. coH 0157:H7 disaster, the West- 
ern Growers Association quickly came to the conclusion that 
mandatory regulation was required and proposed a mandatory 
marketing order mechanism to make it happen. More recently, 
the United Fresh Produce Association issued a statement calling 
for mandatory regulation on the federal level. 

The explanation given by each association was that only mandato- 
ry regulation can rebuild regulatory and consumer confidence. They 
see it as a practical response to practical realities. The affirmation of 
mandatory regulation by industry groups that had previously resisted 
anything mandatory is entirely predictable based on the interests of 
the vast majority of the members of these associations. 

The issue is how society creates an incentive structure that will 
result in safe food, including safe fresh produce. 
There is an entire field known as "Information 
Economics" that provides a foundation for under- 
standing the problem. The root of the issue is that 
safety in fresh produce is what economists call a 
"credence attribute" — meaning people have to 
take it on faith, give it "credence," because there is 
no way for a consumer to tell how safe the pro- 
duce is before purchase or even before use. The 
comeuppance of this is that anything that would 
reduce "credence" — such as an outbreak — tends 
to affect the entire product category. 

Some markets are characterized by "asym- 
metric information" — that is, buyers or sellers 
have more information than the opposite party. 
So in reference to ready-to-eat produce, the seller 
knows whether these products have been grown and packed under a 
world-class food safety system, but the buyer does not. 

In a market such as this, there is a powerful incentive for sellers 
to pass off a lower quality good, or, in this case, a product raised in a 
sub-standard food safety system as being world-class. 

The buyer, however, quickly catches on to the seller's incentives 
and refuses to give "credence" to above-average status for any product. 
This refusal to pay value for above-average product makes it difficult 
to justify the investment in producing above-average product and, as a 
result, the above-average product gets driven from the market. 

A famous example is India in the 1970s, where it was difficult to 
find good quality fresh milk. Why? Many merchants watered down 
their milk to maximize profits. Since consumers had no way to judge 
the quality of the milk, they began assuming it was watered down 
and would only pay low prices for it. 

This made it impossible for legitimate producers to make a living 
and thus virtually all milk was poor quality. The bad drove out the 
good. The Indian government eventually moved in, distributed 
machines to test butterfat content, created brands to build buyers' 
trust and, eventually, milk quality got better 



Mandatory 
regulation 
will result in 
lower food 

safety 
standards. 



The use of brands is telling. A study by the USDAs Economic 
Research Service on food safety innovation in the meat industry 
found that "Branding helps firms appropriate benefits from food safe- 
ty innovation" and that "First movers appropriate the benefits of 
innovation." 

Put another way, in an economic sense, if we want food safety 
we need to create incentives for it. The normal incentive is that 
when a company has an outbreak, it should lead buyers — especially 
sophisticated trade buyers such as those leading retail, foodservice 
and wholesale companies that have signed on to the Buyer-led Food 
Safety Initiative — to switch their purchases to early adopters of strin- 
gent food safety standards. 

In other words, those companies that spent money on food safety 

will get rewarded through more business; those 

who skimped will go out of business. This incen- 
tive structure will encourage companies to invest 
in food safety because they can expect to be 
rewarded when their competitors have problems. 

At this point, a call for mandatory regulation 
is a classic competitive maneuver. Impose an 
industry-wide standard, give that standard a 
Seal-of- Approval and thus prevent the early 
adopters of stringent food safety standards from 
seizing the advantage that should be theirs. 

Inevitably the standards adopted improve 
industry performance on food safety, but not to 
the level of the top performers. And, in fact, the 
current draft Good Agricultural Practices docu- 
ment calls for safety standards much lower than 
those used today by the companies with the best food safety programs. 

A mandatory program may be a good public relations move for 
the industry because most politicians and most consumers think 
passing a law will solve the problem. The truth, however, is that 
mandatory regulation will result in lower food safety standards than 
there would have been if the early adopters of stringent standards 
were allowed to take their "market rent" and drive the underperform- 
ers out of business. After all, those buyers that demand the associa- 
tions create new standards could just decide to pay the price and buy 
from the companies with sterling food safety programs right now. 

In the long term, mandatory regulation will reduce the incentives 
for companies to invest in new food safety procedures because it will 
be difficult to get a return on that investment. It is wonderful that 
Fresh Express has donated $2 million for research on E. coli 0157:H7 
and that PMA has set aside $2.75 million for a food safety program — 
but in a market-based economy, a vital element of the system of pro- 
duction, such as safety, should not, and does not, depend on the 
kindness of strangers. It depends on companies seeing the possibility 
of a return on investment. 

Mandatory regulation reduces that possibility. pb 
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BY BRYAN SILBERMANN. PRESIDENT • PRODUCE MARKETING ASSOCIATION 



Packayiny Pniinotes Brand Loyaltv 



[xperienced brand managers know there 
is real value to be had in getting and 
keeping customers' brand loyalty. Loyal 
customers are repeat customers. They 
can also be brand evangelists, encour- 
aging their friends and family to purchase. 

However, it appears many consumers 
aren't brand-loyal when it comes to produce, 
based on recent Produce Marketing Associa- 
tion (PMA) consumer research. According to 
our new research report, that loyalty lags in 
part because the produce industry hasn't 
taken full advantage of the opportunity to har- 
ness packaging to promote brand. 

More than eight out of 10 consumers (84 
percent) we recently surveyed told us they 
don't feel strongly about any particular brand 
of fresh produce; only 16 percent reported they 
were strongly brand-loyal. TWenty-eight per- 
cent told us brand of produce isn't important to 
them at all. On the other hand, the 45 percent 
who reported brand of produce is important at 
least "somewhat" or "a lot" present the most 
immediate marketing opportunities to be had. 

Why consumers buy a specific brand of 
produce offers insight into the types of brand- 
ing messages used to communicate to con- 
sumers. Freshness and quality were cited most 
often and equally (24 percent of respondents 
each) as the primary reason for buying a 
particular produce brand, while 22 percent 
cited taste. 

Clearly, our industry could do better to har- 
ness the power of branding. 

One area where the industry appears to be 
missing the branding mark is on produce 
packaging. By connecting with the customer at 
the point of sale, packaging offers the last and 
best chance to generate a purchase. 

Last August, PMA followed up on our 
2004 survey of consumer attitudes toward 
packaging and found there has been little 
change in the marketplace in the past two 
years. This tells us we haven't done much to 
take advantage of the opportunities exposed. 

Consumers haven't increased their pur- 
chases of packaged produce; in fact, we may 
be losing ground. Consumers reporting pack- 



aged produce makes up 26 to 50 percent of 
their total fresh produce purchases fell sharply, 
from 32 to 12 percent between 2004 and 
2006. Meanwhile, we saw a near tripling of 
reports that none of their purchased produce is 
packaged. One category in which this is not 
the case surely is berries, where the clamshell 
increases sales with its better product protec- 
tion, increased availability and improved taste. 

A key finding was that consumers perceive 
packaged produce, excluding salads, to be of 
lower quality and freshness than bulk pro- 
duce; 78 percent think bulk produce delivers 
consistently better quality and taste. Converse- 
ly, consumers report they perceive packaged 
produce to be safer and cleaner than bulk. 
Companies need to communicate the quality, 
freshness and safety of their products to 
encourage consumers to pay the packaging 
premium if they are to grow their sales. 

At the same time, we have to build an even 
greater awareness in the minds of those who 
handle and merchandise all packaged produce 
(beyond just salads) that the presence of 
packaging is no substitute for the responsibili- 
ty of temperature and time control they all 
must share. 

The most-cited reason consumers buy 
packaged produce over bulk was convenience. 
They want packages that can be re-sealed, 
offer a variety of sizes and provide a function. 
Almost one half (49 percent) of the total sam- 
ple prefers flexible packaging to "rigid" or 
"other" options. This offers us valuable 
insight into packaging options and product 
line extensions. Speaking personally, I prefer 
salad mixes and fresh cuts in clamshells or 
rigid packs rather than bags because they 
seem to protect their contents better, reseal 
easier and keep fresher once opened. That's 
the value equation for me; others will differ. 

Consumers also told us expiration dating 
and nutrition information would help address 
their quality and freshness concerns. They 
cited that information, along with environ- 
mentally friendly messaging and storage and 
handling tips, as most important to them. And 
speaking of nutrition information, listen to 



Our industry 
could do 
better to 
harness the power of 
branding. 



Michael Pollan: "Don't take the silence of the 
yams as a sign that they have nothing valu- 
able to say about health." Packaging used 
properly is prime marketing real estate. 

So what are consumers willing to pay more 
for? More than three quarters said better 
freshness and taste. Resealable packaging 
ranked with 71 percent; 68 percent said envi- 
ronmentally friendly packaging and 57 percent 
said microwavable packaging. 

We also interviewed a small group of 
supermarket, foodservice and produce indus- 
try thought-leaders to get their input. They 
agreed packaging had "some to a lot of influ- 
ence" on consumer behavior with convenience 
being a primary driver. Most lauded the inno- 
vation of clamshell and modified-atmosphere 
packaging to extend product shelf life and 
reduce damage; others pointed to corn-based 
packaging. They projected demand for envi- 
ronmentally friendly, non-petroleum based 
and food-safety-enhancing packaging would 
increase and forecasted the "next big things" 
would be fresh-cut fruit and microwavable 
vegetables. 

Given the industry's recent food-safety 
issues related to packaged leafy greens, we 
need to do all we can as an industry to pro- 
mote consumer confidence and loyalty — our 
future depends on it. That means working 
harder to establish brand identity with our 
customers and to promote product safety. 
Packaging can help on both counts. But pack- 
aging in and of itself is no substitute for prop- 
er care and handling through the chain. 
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Consumers Look Beneath The Wrap 



Branding in the produce industry is a 
peculiar issue with a peculiar dynam- 
ic. Decades of studies on this issue 
have consistently borne out the obvi- 
ous: Consumers do not value individ- 
ual produce brands to the extent they will 
stop shopping at a store that does not carry 
their favorite brand. 

This is very different from the dynamic on 
packaged goods and many other products 
where consumers can have such loyalty that 
they will switch rather than try another 
brand. Try to sell a family that grew up on 
Hellman's mayonnaise Kraft Miracle Whip 
and you will probably lose the customer. 

Retailers are sensitive to this dynamic, 
which is why retailers carry many types of 
the same packaged items. There might be 
dozens of brands in categories such as soup, 
mustard, cereal, etc. 

In contrast, not one retailer in America 
feels the need to have side-by-side displays 
of different brands of fruit. There is no place 
you can go in America and select bananas 
from side-by-side displays of Chiquita, Dole, 
Del Monte and Turbana. 

Why is this? Several reasons: First, most 
produce brands are identical product. 
Bananas are all Cavendish variety bananas 
with identical taste. This contrasts with many 
packaged goods where the brands represent 
substantively different products. A person 
who buys Gulden's Mustard over French's 
may be expressing a preference for a spicy 
brown mustard over a yellow mustard. 

Very few produce items — DriscoU straw- 
berries, many Sun World items, etc. — are lit- 
erally distinct varieties from those sold by 
competitors. But for most, the items are 
exactly the same, and buyers know it. 

Second, much produce branding has 
offered the consumer an unreliable quality 
proposition. Here is how it happens: A com- 
pany promotes a brand and establishes a very 
high level of quality specifications for the 
label, perhaps marketing substandard product 
under a #2 label for the trade only. Then, 
unfortunately, the weather is bad, the crop is 



of poor quality, and no product meets the rig- 
orous quality control specifications. 

To maintain the value proposition that has 
been sold to the consumer, the shipper has to 
stop marketing product until new and better 
product is available. This is very difficult for a 
business. The company has salespeople who 
need things to sell. And, of course, there are 
bills to pay. So the company decides to 
change its quality standards from absolute to 
relative. It will sell the very best of what is 
out there — although it will be selling product 
it would have rejected last year. So consumers 
have an unsatisfactory and irregular eating 
experience with many produce brands. 

Third, packaged goods manufacturers 
have gotten their shelf space as a result of 
either advertising direct to the consumer or 
by paying a slotting fee to the retailer. In 
either case, retailers feel obligated to carry the 
brand consistently. Many produce retailers 
juggle primary and secondary suppliers or 
buy on the free market and do not offer a 
consistent brand of most produce items to 
their customers. Without this consistency, 
there is little opportunity for brand preference 
to develop. 

Fourth and finally, an important aspect of 
branding is that it provides consumers with 
an assurance of quality. This is very impor- 
tant if one is buying canned soup. With fresh 
produce, the product is sitting there available 
to be seen. So even if a consumer favors one 
brand of bananas over another, he can see 
which looks best. 

Of course, this dynamic refers only to the 
relative merits of one brand over another. 
Although this issue was beyond the scope of 
this research, much research has indicated 
that consumers value produce branding in 
general and prefer branded product. In focus 
groups, consumers report that the brand 
makes them feel as if someone is standing 
behind the product — an important thought 
in these food-safety-conscious times. 

Conflating branding and packaging is 
problematic because much produce packaging 
is done under trade brands that mean little if 



uch produce 
packaging is 
done under 



trade brands that mean 
little if anything to 



consumers. 



anything to consumers. 

Consumer perception that packaged pro- 
duce is lower quality may be accurate. In 
many items, we package a smaller size or 
lower grade. 

It is also true that bags or clamshells con- 
taining products such as grapes force a con- 
sumer to buy shatter that previously would 
have been left on display. 

And the chance of opening a clamshell of 
berries to find a moldy one is much greater 
than if they were buying bulk. 

Convenience is also a difficult attribute. 
Bryan likes rigid packaging, but consumers 
tight on refrigerated space find it inconvenient 
to have a giant clamshell of grapes in the 
refrigerator half empty but still taking up its 
full allotment of space. 

Few companies in the industry use their 
packaging effectively to promote the product 
and repeat consumption. No bag or clamsell 
should ever go out to consumers without 
recipes, nutritional information and website 
address for additional information. 

Food safety isn't only a matter of what 
goes on in the field. Too many people touch- 
ing the produce can lead to adulteration, 
which means packaging is destined to 
increase in usage. We ought to work on doing 
it right. 
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PRODUCE 
WATCH 



MERITECH, INC., GOLDEN, CO 

Tim Prodanovich is the new president. He brings 
30 years of management and product development 
experience, including three years as vice president 
of business development at Nexxion Corp. He has 
also served as vice president at Sensormatic 
Electronics and at PAR Tfechnology. 




TRANSITIONS 



WAUDWARE, INC., BRAMPTON, ONTARIO 

Tim Seaman is the new sales manager He has 
more than 10 years of sales experience and will be 
responsible for daily sales and assisting with 
strategic marketing for the software company that 
designs products for wholesale produce businesses. 




NATURIPE FARMS, NAPLES, FL 

Peter Jensen has been appointed vice president of 
operations and will work from Salinas, CA. He has 
more than 28 years of experience and will be 
responsible for directing and overseeing 
transportation, distribution centers, logistics, 
grower relations, supply management, food safety 
and quality assurance protocols. 



COLORADO ONION ASSOCIATION, 
ELIZABETH, CO 

Tknya Fell has been appointed the new executive 
director She was former vice president of the Tfexas 
Produce Association and director of public and 
industry relations for the National Onion 
Association. She has also owned her own consulting 
firm, Aynat Consulting in Colorado. 




ANNOUNCEMENTS 



Expanded Production of Greenhouse Veggies 

Red Zoo, Ruthven, Ontario, announces it is expanding 
production and promotion of Amorosa 
cocktail tomatoes, BaBee seedless cucumbers, BaBee 
Eggplant and GrapeRoma tomatoes. Production of these 
specialties is underway with crops growing in several 
climate-controlled greenhouse facilities in Mexico. 




PREMIUM HYDROPONIC VEGETABLES 



Reader Service No. 300 



Palm Fiber Packaging 

Earthcycle, Vancouver, BC, and Ecoripe "ttopicals. Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL, will collaborate to develop packaging 
for Ecoripe's papaya line. The natural palm fiber pack- 
aging is biodegradable in less than 90 days. Earthcycle 
also announces distributorship relationships with 
Monte Package Co. and Enterprise Paper to expand 
awareness of the compostable packaging line. 
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Apple Licensing Awarded 

Columbia Marketing International (CMI), Wenatchee, 
WA, has awarded Rice Fruit Company, Gardners, PA, a 
sub-license to pack KIKU apples. Columbia Fruit 
Packers, Inc., Wenatchee, WA, is the U.S. Master 
License holder and partner for the exotic KIKU apple. 
CMI will be the exclusive sales agent for KIKU apples 
in the United States. 
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Task Force Formed 

The New Jersey Department of Agriculture has joined 
with the New Jersey Department of Health and Senior 
Services, Trenton, NJ, to form a Produce Safety Tksk 
Force to protect New Jersey consumers and help local 
producers adapt to anticipated new produce safety 
standards. The task force also includes produce and 
food industry leaders and Rutgers University. 



jNEWjERSEV 
Reader Service No. 306 



Healthy Grown 10th Anniversary 

The Wisconsin Potato & Vegetable Growers 
Association, Madison, WI, celebrated a decade of 
collaboration, innovation and progress between 
production agriculture, environmental groups and 
researchers. Only potatoes that have met ambitious 
environmental standards and are third party certified 
can be labeled Healthy Grown. 
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Misting Equipment Contract Awarded 

KES Science and Tfechnology, Atlanta, GA, 
announces it will supply produce misting 
equipment to more than 150 Hannaford 
supermarkets. Hannaford Bros. Co., Scarborough, 

ME, has stores in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts and New York. 



Reader Service No. 310 



Three-Award Winner 

Cryovac Food Packaging, Duncan, SC, has received 
three WorldStar Awards: the Simple Steps produce 
package for its easy-open, microwavable design to cook 
fresh vegetables; the Compression Pack for Dri-Loc 
pads for its space saving packaging format; and the 
saddle pack-style poultry package for versatile meal 
preparation and easy storage. 



» Scaled Air 

CRYOM^e* 
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New Marketing Venture 

BC Hot House Foods, Inc., Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and Greenhouse Produce Company LLC, 
Vero Beach, FL, announce the formation of a new sales 
and marketing company. The grower-owned company 
will market greenhouse produce grown by the 
producers of both companies and will sell the produce 
under the BC Hot House brand. 



Reader Service No. 303 



Strong Chilean Blueberry Season 

Giumarra VBM International Berry LLC, a joint 
venture between the Giumarra Companies, Los 
Angeles, CA, and Vital Berry Marketing of Chile, 
predicts a strong 2007 blueberry season. Chilean 
blueberry growers are expected to export two million 
trays, up 35 percent from 2006. 



THE GIUMARRA COMPANIES 
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Greenhouse Production Expanded 

Mastronardi Produce Ltd., Kingsville, Ontario, has 
expanded its greenhouse operations with the purchase 
of an additional 10 acres in Maroa, IL. The new Maroa 
Farms facility included 15,000 square feet of refrigerat- 
ed warehouse storage. Harvesting at Maroa Farms will 
begin the first quarter of 2007. 
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Potato Lover's Month Display Contest 

The Idaho Potato Commission, Eagle, ID, announces 
the 16th annual Potato Lover's Month retail display 
contest in February. It will offer more than $150,000 
in cash and merchandise prizes; on-line entries are 
accepted. The contest is open to retail supermarket 
chains and independents only. Kraft and Oscar Mayer 
are contest partners. 
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Technology Sold 

IPL Inc., Saint-Damien, Quebec, announces the sale of 
its SmartCrate technology and manufacturing 
experience to Reliance Industries Limited, Mumbai, 
India, one of India's largest industrial conglomerates. 
IPL's SmartCrate is ideally suited for the distribution of 
perishables and goods in the produce, meat, poultry, 
dairy and retail industries. 
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Produce Watch is a regular feature of Produce Business. Please send information on new products, personnel changes, industry, corporate and personal milestones and available literature, along 
with a color photo, slide or transparency to: Managing Editor, Produce Business, P.O. Box 810425, Boca Raton, FL 33481-0425, ore-mail us at ProduceBusiness@phoenixmedianet.com 
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FROM THE PAGES OF THE PERISHABLE PUNDIT 

Wal-Mart Needs To mTT— ^ 
Take Lessons From 

www. peri shabl epundit.com 

Tiffany And HEB 



Jim Prevor^s Perishable Pundit, January 1 2, 2007 

After publishing our piece, Hormel, Wol-Morf And The 
Meaning Of Upscale, on Nov. 30, 2006, the Pundit took some 
flack for writing these lines: 

Wa\-l\Aarf doesn't need a branding consultant It needs a 
sociologist who will explain that what upscale consumers want 
most in their life is the one thing Wal-Mart can never deliver: 
To NOT be associated with the people who shop at Wal-Mart. 

Turns out that an important upscale retailer. Tiffany & Co., 
doesn't find the concept so ridiculous. The Wall Street Journal ran a 
piece entitled Fashion Victim: To Refurbish Its Image, Tiffany Risks 
Profits. A subtitle explains After Silver Took Off, Jeweler Raises Prices 
To Discourage Teens. 

The article explains that Tiffany's had benefited by selling a great 
deal of highly profitable, relatively inexpensive, but high-margin, sil- 
ver jewelry. But problems were starting to become evident as 
teenage girls swarmed to buy items such as the $1 10 silver charm 
bracelet: 

In the winter of 2000, Carolyn Cippoletti headed to a Tiffan/s to 
buy a silver necklace for her 12-year-old daughter She was sur- 
prised by jostling crowds. 'Ihere was nobody in the diamond sec- 
tion — everyone was in the silver jewelry'' says the New City, N.Y., 
resident. "I felt like I was in Mac/s." 

People inside the company debated the problem for months. 
"Some people would look at it one way and soy, 'If every 16-yeor- 
old gets her silver jewelry from Tiffany they'll eventually wont their 
engagement ring from Tiffany 10 or 20 years later,'" soys Mark 
Aaron, Tiffany's vice president of investor relations. But "What if 
some of those teenagers fill up their jewelry boxes with Tiffany silver, 
and as they get older, they perceive Tiffany as where they got their 
teenage jewelry?" 

Everyone knew how beneficial lower-end silver was to Tiffany's 
bottom line. Any effort to curb it could dramatically slow sales and 
affect profitability — and likely upset shareholders. 

Ultimately, the company says it relied on focus groups to make 
the decision. Complaints about crowding were beginning to appear 
in internal consumer research. The research also flogged concerns 
that Tiffany's brand was becoming too closely associated with inex- 
pensive silver jewelry. "We didn't wont the brand to be defined by 
any single product," soys Mr Kowolski. 

In 2002, Tiffany began aggressively raising prices on the pieces 
most popular with teenage girls, particularly the Return to Tiffany 
charm necklace and bracelet. 

You can always make an argument for whatever you want to do 
in life and so, predictably. Wall Street was not thrilled when Tiffany 
& Co. eventually made the strategic shift public: 

"By becoming less affordable to this aspirational customer. Tiffany 



risks alienating her when she returns for later milestones," Goldman 
Sochs analyst Adrionne Shapiro wrote in a 2004 research note. "If 
Tiffany is viewed os too expensive for smaller ticket purchases, then 
more substantial purchases might be sought elsewhere." 

It is a theory. However, the fact that most people can't afford a 
Ferrari or a Bentley as their first car doesn't seem to prevent them 
from buying them when their ship comes in. 

Wall Street opposes this kind of move for the same reason most 
executives wouldn't do it. The incentive plans all these people work 
under pay them to generate profit in the next few years by destroy- 
ing long-term brand equity. There is a lot of ruin in a brand, and 
most of these people will be long retired before the degradation of 
the brand outweighs the earnings boost from selling the low-priced 
stuff. 

Tiffany & Co. must have had some exceptional leadership and a 
strong culture to make the decision to lose short-term profits to save 
the brand. 

The lesson of all this is that the so-called "mass affluent" market is 
a contradiction in terms. What upscale buyers want is exclusivity. 

So Wal-Mart's initiative to move upscale, while maintaining its 
client base, is impossible. It has to choose. 

Of course, for a downscale retailer, an upscale division can give 
the whole operation a "halo effect" — if you want to see this at 

The lesson of all this is that the 
so-called "mass affluent" market 
is a contradiction in terms. What 
upscale buyers want is exclusivity. 

work, just go to Texas and visit a Central Market. It is one reason 
HEB is such a tough competitor for Wal-Mart. Every HEB store basks 
in the reflected glory of the Central Market concept. It motivates 
employees, suppliers, the media, politicians and consumers. 

Yesterday, we talked about Wal-Mart CEO Lee Scott's situation. 
He should follow the advice the Pundit gave in that Nov. 30 article: 

If it feels its growth is constrained because it has saturated the 
market in many places for consumers who live paycheck to pay- 
check, it shouldn't knock its head ogoinst the wall trying to convince 
upscale consumers to buy amidst their downscale brethren. It should 
develop a separate store concept. 

Tiffany & Co. provides a case study for why the Wal-Mart plan 
won't work. Central Market provides a case study of what can. pb 
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BEYOND BRAND-X 

The New Private-Label Produce 

A well-run private-label program can make your produce department a destination. 



BY JACQUELINE ROSS LIEBERMAN 



"Customers choose where they shop by the name on the building. Since 
that conscious decision is made, they gravitate to who they know. Our 
brand offers a value proposition that wins customers over. Since customers 
trust us, it becomes a large purchasing factor." 

— Dave Corsi 

Vice President of Produce and Floral Operations 
Wegmans Food Markets Inc. 




Private labeling in supermarkets has mushroomed over the 
past 15 years. According to a recent survey by the Private 
Label Manufacturers Association (PLMA), 41 percent of shop- 
pers identify themselves as frequent purchasers of store- 
brand — also known as private-label — products. That's a far 
cry from 15 years ago, when the market share was just 12 percent, and 
it is up from just five years ago, when 36 percent of shoppers said they 
frequently bought store-brand products. According to the PLMA, virtu- 
ally one in five items sold in U.S. supermarkets, drugstores and mass 
merchandisers is a store brand, and store brands now account for over 
$50 billion in annual sales. According to the Perishables Group, based 
in W. Dundee, IL, private-label items account for 6.93 percent of pro- 
duce sales. 



Family-owned and 
operated D'Arrigo Bros. Co. 
of New York has served the 
New York metropolitan area 
for over 50 years, offering a 
full line of commodities and 
delivery available every day 
of the week. 

Currently located in 24 
units on Row C at the 
Hunts Point Market, 
D'Arrigo Bros. Co. of New 
York takes pride in offering 
customers the highest 
quality produce. 

Remember D'Arrigo Bros. 
Co. of New York when 
anything less than the 
highest quality produce 
just won't do! 



D'ARRIGO BROS. 
CO. OF NEW YORK 

315 Hunts Point Terminal Martlet • Bronx, New Yori( 10474 

800-223-8080 
718-991-5900 
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RETAILERS' 
VIEWS 

Walk into any of the 71 Wegmans 
stores in the Northeast and you'll 
see private-label products every- 
where — especially in the produce depart- 
ment. "We host a multitude of products in 
our label at Wegmans, from cut fruit to 
packaged mushrooms, baby cut carrots and 
a number of organic SKGs," reports David 
Corsi, vice president of produce and floral 
operations for Wegmans Food Markets Inc. 
in Rochester, NY. "As a company, almost 
one-third of our overall sales are private 
label." 

At Dierbergs Markets, Inc., you will find a 
completely different experience, at least 
when it comes to produce. "We don't do 
much private label in produce at all," says 
Steve Duello, director of produce operations 
for the Chesterfield, MO-based chain. At one 
time, he says, Dierbergs, which operates 23 
stores in the St. Louis area, carried a few 
private-label produce items, including pota- 
toes and orange juice. Today, none of its 
produce items is under a private label. 

"Dierbergs, as a company, does a lot of 
private label in grocery and deli as well as 
seafood," Duello says. "And there's obvious- 
ly some benefits to getting the Dierbergs 
name in their refrigerators. But 1 have never 
seen a big advantage to doing private label 
in the produce department. There's no cost 
savings at all. A lot of our private-label pro- 
duce had a higher cost." 

"The challenge for suppliers who pack 
private label is the economics," Corsi says. 
"It is more cost-effective to pack product all 
in one label. To stop production and switch 
to another label decreases production, thus 
increasing cost." 

Duello believes that when it comes to 
produce, shoppers spend very little time 
looking at the brand name. "I think they 
evaluate produce quality with their eyes," he 
says. "1 think that if they see a good quality 
banana, they'll buy it. 1 think a customer in 
produce couldn't care less if a grape has a 
well-known national brand on it. They want 
a nice, pretty grape. A lot of people will dis- 
agree with me." 

Corsi is certainly one of them. "Cus- 
tomers choose where they shop by the 
name on the building," he claims. "Since 
that conscious decision is made, they gravi- 
tate to who they know. Our brand offers a 
value proposition that wins customers over. 
Since customers trust us, it becomes a large 
purchasing factor." 

So while Dierbergs has no plans to carry 
new private-label items in its produce 
departments, at Wegmans, more and more 
produce will continue to appear under their 
private label. "As for private label at Weg- 
mans, more is more!" Corsi declares. pb 



The PLMA studies did not include generic- 
labeled or unbranded items, which some compa- 
nies also consider private label. "The common 
definition of private label is that those are prod- 
ucts that carry the retailer's name or brand and 
are made by the manufacturer for the retailer," 
explains Brian Sharoff, president of the PLMA. 

"There's a trend towards private label in pro- 
duce. It's not a huge trend, though," says Dick 
Spezzano, president of Spezzano Consulting 
Service in Monrovia, CA. 

Paul Gordon, president of Gordon and Asso- 
ciates in Cleveland, OH, suppliers of walnuts, 
pecans, pistachios and filberts for produce 
departments, says about half the company's 
products are packaged under a private label, and 
the number of requests for private labels "goes 
up and up every week." 

In fact, according to the Perishables Group, 
nuts and seeds are among the top 15 produce 
categories for private labels. On that list are car- 
rots (47.9 percent of which are private label); 
pineapples (38.26 percent); potatoes (26.78 per- 
cent); cooking greens (22.18 percent); mush- 
rooms (20.39 percent); dried fruits and snack 
mixes (15.28 percent); lettuce (12.52 percent); 
prepared vegetables (12.09 percent); packaged 
salad (9.91 percent); other produce (8.61 per- 
cent); nuts and seeds (8.60 percent), prepared 
fruits (6.14 percent); herbs, spices and season- 
ings (5.48 percent); tomatoes (5.12 percent); and 
onions (4.89 percent). 

Strengthening Brands And Profits 

As private-label items proliferate throughout 
stores, produce departments are encouraged to 
join in, both to strengthen the brands and to 
make the store more profitable. Because the 
average store-brand product costs less to the 
retailer, stores that carry an above-average 
amount of private-label items appear to be more 
profitable to those on Wall Street, Spezzano 
explains. 

Sharoff believes smaller supermarkets are 
also increasing their private-label produce in 
order to follow in the footsteps of their successful 
larger competitors. And as more stores request 
private-label produce from suppliers, more label- 
ing options are becoming available. 

"Across the entire private-label cate- 
gory, you see an increase, and you ^.►.i:^ 
see that in produce as well," 
agrees Steve Ottum, COO, Potan- 
don Produce, LLC, Idaho Falls, ID, 
a supplier of potatoes and onions 
for private-label and national 
brands (including Green Giant 
Fresh potatoes). "Many retailers 
are looking for ways to differenti- 
ate themselves and build loyalty." 

Another reason for the rise in 
private-label produce is improved 
packaging. "Any time you put a 



product in a package, as opposed to loose, you 
have an opportunity to get a message across," 
Sharoff says. "Bulk sales are really limited in 
what they can do." 

While some suppliers can go as far as putting 
a store's private-label stickers on individual 
fruits and vegetables, the larger labels on bags 
and clamshell packages are much more likely to 
stick in a shopper's mind. 

Private-label products are also appealing to 
more affluent shoppers than in the past, accord- 
ing to the PLMA. Its research indicates con- 
sumers in middle-income ($30,000-$75,000) and 
higher-income (over $75,000) brackets are much 
more likely to buy a larger amount of private- 
label products in the coming year than those in 
the low-income (under $30,000) bracket. 

A large part of the reason for this is the 
stores' attempts to make their private-label 
products higher in quality and more visually 
appealing than in the past. In the PLMA's most 
recent survey, almost seven out of 10 shoppers 
agreed the private-label products they buy are as 
good as, if not better than, their national-brand 
counterparts. Five years ago, a little more than 
half of respondents agreed with that statement. 
Eight out of 10 respondents surveyed said their 
past satisfaction with supermarket or grocery 
store private-label products would encourage 
the purchase of more private-label products in 
the year ahead. 

What does that mean for produce depart- 
ments? A lot — but not everything, as it turns 
out. 

Do Brands Natter? 

When it comes to branding, produce differs 
vastly from other departments of the store. "I 
think there's a limit to what they can do with it," 
says Ray Klocke, president of The Klocke Advan- 
tage consulting firm in Scottsdale, AZ. "The 
problem with produce is labeling anything." 

Klocke recalls the findings in a banana test 
he was involved with several years ago. Did cus- 
tomers pick the best-known national brand over 
others? Yes, as long as all things were equal — 
including appearance and price. If the well- 
known brand was green and the others were yel- 
low, shoppers chose the yellow bananas. 

"Customers buy with their 
eyes, and they 
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re-buy with the taste," he says. In other words, 
your label may or may not influence a cus- 
tomer's decision to buy your private-label 
bananas one day. But if they do and they're 
happy with the taste, they may be more likely to 
buy them again. And to do so, they must return 
to one of your stores. 

That is not to say they wouldn't return to 
your store based on a good experience with a 
national brand. According to Klocke, customers 
think of all of the produce in your store as 
"your" produce. "By putting your name on it, it 
just reinforces that it's your produce," he says. 

Spezzano says produce differs from other 
products in another way. "With many chains, 
they've looked at their private label for packaged 
goods and they've looked at their specs," he 
notes. "In the past, it wasn't quite as good a qual- 
ity as the national label. Now it's often as good as 
or better than the national label. They've upgrad- 
ed their private label. But when it comes to pro- 
duce, it's just a trade-off. What makes it better, 
truly, is a good produce operator." 

With some products, such as salad mixes and 
slaws, supermarket chains have an opportunity 
to create unique products by adjusting the 
ingredients to make blends available only at 
their stores. Still, a salad is a salad, and how it 
looks and what it costs can be more important 
than the proportion of radicchio to romaine in 
the bag, Spezzano advises. 

Throughout most of the supermarket, pri- 
vate-label items are usually less expensive for 
the retailer and the consumer than their nation- 
al-brand counterparts. "The general strategy is 
to strip out the marketing," Spezzano explains. 
Because manufacturers do not need to spend 
money on advertising and marketing, most gro- 
cery items are available for private label at prices 
about 20 percent lower than they would be with 
the name brand, he adds. 

"You can't hit that 20-percent reduction with 
produce," Spezzano says. Because very little is 
spent marketing name-brand produce, the 
retailer saves a very small amount, if anything, 
on private-label produce. Add to that the cost of 



stopping and starting the packing line to switch 
from the national brand to private label, and the 
price of private-label produce may become even 
higher than that national brand. 

Are Private Labels Worth It? 

While some stores choose to use their names 
on private-label items, others develop a separate 
brand name, or even a family of brands that 
varies from section to section in the store. One 
example is Whole Foods Market's family of 
brands, which includes 365, 365 Organic Every- 
day Value, Whole Kids Organic, Whole Catch, 
Whole Ranch and Whole Dairy. "The strategy is 
totally dependent on the retailer," the PLMA's 
Sharoff says. 

While placing the store's name on packaging 
reinforces that name with the consumer, it may 
also have the disadvantage of looking odd or 
being hard to pronounce. And, with many 
chains, store names vary from region to region 
— another reason to go with a separate name. 

Ottum of Potandon Produce believes retail- 
ers should make room for both national brands 
and private labels in the produce department. 
"There should be a broad offering because 
there's a broad consumer base," he explains. 

Do well with your private-label items and 
customers will think well of your label. But, 
Spezzano says, "If the produce professional does 
not do a good job and over-orders and does not 
get good turnover, the customer thinks badly 
about your label." 

Only time will tell if the number of private- 
label items in produce departments will contin- 
ue to climb year after year. 

"I think many, many studies have docu- 
mented that produce is the No. 1 determinate in 
what makes some consumers go to Supermar- 
ket A and not Supermarket B," Sharoff says. 
"Every retailer doesn't have to put its private 
label on produce in order to get consumers into 
its store. If you have a good produce supply and 
are willing to take the time and effort to make 
your produce special, you get the consumer to 
come into your store." pb 
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Nancy Tucker has been instrumental in developing international programs and orientation at the Produce Marketing Associa- 
tion (PMA), Newark, DE. As vice president for global business development, she focuses internationally on the breadth of 
association activities including marketing, training, event development and promotion, membership development and new 
business programs and partnerships. She has used her expertise to train association staff in Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Panama, Belize, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Morocco and the Philippines, and has had the opportunity to travel to many other 
countries around the world. Tuicker is pictured with her two sons, Ray Ciabattoni (left) and Dan Ciabattoni (right), at Macchu Picchu in Peru. 

With a commitment to produce and the international community. Tucker continues to affect change for the industry worldwide. Produce 
Business contributing editor Jodean Robbins recently talked with Tucker about her international perspective and goals. 



Produce Business: How did you get started in produce? What 
kinds of jobs have you done? 

Nancy Tucker: I started at the Produce Marketing Association on 
St. Patrick's Day in 1980 in a consumer affairs position. I was the first 
woman hired in a non-secretarial position at the association and 
have since been the first woman in a managerial position there as 
well as their first woman vice president. Tve had a lot of different 
jobs at the association, starting with consumer education and includ- 
ing foodservice and some publishing duties. I was in charge of 
membership and training for several years, and Tve been with the 
international program since 1993. 

PB: Lei's talk about PMAs continued international focus. Why are the 
international activities important to the association? 
Tucker: Overall, because if s the way the industry is moving and 
has been moving for some time now. An association representing a 
global industry must be equally as global, or you're not doing ser- 
vice to your members. If s so important for the new ideas a global 
interchange brings. Even if the ideas are not directly transferable, 
many can still be applied in some way. Networking is also key. One 
goal of our association is to bring together buyers and sellers, and 
this has now moved to a global scale. 

An international focus is important for the health of the associa- 
tion, especially in a world with so much consolidation of businesses 
in all sectors. Having the opportunity to expand globally is impor- 
tant for the industry and the association. It enables PMA to offer a 



lot more value — more contacts, more information, more ideas. 

PB: Wiat are some of the major programs you have going on right now? 
Tucker: One very gratifying thing Tve been involved with is the 
integration of a global mentality throughout our organization. As 
opposed to it just being a single person or department, we're seeing 
a focus on globalization occurring in all departments in the associa- 
tion. We also now have representatives in three countries — Mexico, 
Australia and Chile. Their responsibilities are principally in mem- 
bership, but overall they add tremendous value to our association 
by helping us understand what is happening in those markets, and 
they feed us new ideas and perspective. 

Around the mid 1990s, PMA started the PMA International 
Council, which is a board focused on advising the association on 
international activities. This has now grown to consist of mainly 
members from outside the United States. It has helped the associa- 
tion grow tremendously and is a feeder for our Board of Directors. 
We now have more people from outside the United States on our 
main Board of Directors and other volunteer leadership positions 
than we've ever had. 

We also see our non-U.S. members benefiting more from differ- 
ent services of the association. Years ago, their main benefit from 
PMA was attending the Fresh Summit. Now we see them utilizing 
more year-round benefits such as information, research, technology, 
training and more in addition to their participation in our trade 
show. 
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PB: How has the international aspect of the business and of association life 
changed since you started with PMA? 

Tucker: Retail consolidation and global expansion have changed 
the needs of supermarkets and how they operate. This has filtered 
down to the suppliers who must also grow, consolidate or make 
alliances to supply the volumes and year-round needs of the buyers. 

Industry advances are also related to the growth of retail around 
the world. WeVe seen a big difference, for example, in the Mexican 
marketplace as international competitors have come in. This has 
created more opportunity in the market as domestic companies 
have changed and improved their operations to compete more 
effectively. 

One thing Tve noticed on my travels is how many similarities 
there are throughout the markets, although each market has its dif- 
ferences. Consumers want safe, good-quality food. They want con- 
venience and taste. Obesity is a major health risk in many countries. 
So we as an industry share many issues across borders. 

The changes in the speed of communication and improved logis- 
tics and transportation, as well as the mobility of people, have 
spurred the increasing globalization of our business. PMA has a long 
history of providing resources for the international trade communi- 
ty, and it only makes sense to expand this as globalization increases. 

PB: What are some of the biggest developments you see happening in inter- 
national trade for the produce industry? 

Tucker: I think growth in major markets like China, India and Rus- 
sia may be the most significant future development. There is a huge 



amount of interest in these markets. Increased production of fruits 
and vegetables in all parts of the world is a major factor. Increased 
competition has made it more difficult for new people coming into 
the business. There are no more 'golden' off-season products waiting 
to be easily discovered and marketed. 

PB: ^Nhen you look back on what you've done so far at PMA in the inter- 
national area, what are some of the things you're most proud of or you've 
had the most fun doing? 

Tucker: Dancing! The most fun has been the great times I've had 
dancing in the countries I've visited. The people aspect of our busi- 
ness is so enjoyable. I've been able to develop an incredible network 
around the world. There are wonderful people in this industry and I 
like being a matchmaker, bringing people together, and seeing the 
resulting business. 

Also, the nutrition research I did before my move to the interna- 
tional area became the basis for the FDA labeling guidelines. This is 
something I'm very pleased with, as well as now being able to com- 
bine my international focus with my nutrition background in help- 
ing different countries start their 5-A-Day program. 

PB: Wiat are your goals for the PMA international programs? 
Tucker: I really want to complete the global integration of our staff. 
I'd like to open new areas and explore new markets. I'd also like to 
develop opportunities to increase social responsibility. I would really 
value using my contacts to increase the opportunities for those in 
need around the world. pb 
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(Savvy (Spring 

MERCHANDIc^ING 

Even with year-round availability of some items, 
it is still possible to generate seasonal excitement. 

BY CAROL M, BAREUTHER. RD 

ear-round availability has not dampened shoppers' spring-fever excitement for first-of-the-domestic- 
M/\ season produce like fresh asparagus and strawberries. Quality is at its peak and price is cheap. Capitalize 
on seasonal bounty, holiday and promotional themes to make produce sales really bloom. 
W "Seasonal merchandising is a way of creating change in the produce department, and merchandising 
changes are an important strategy of offering customers visual changes so their weekly visits to the produce depart- 
ment are not boring," says Brian Gannon, director of produce and floral. Big Y Supermarkets, a 49-store chain based 
in Springfield, MA. "Regular merchandising changes create a new emphasis on product groups and thus create more 
variety image in customers' minds. That depth of variety is an important competitive tool to gaining new customers 
and making your present customers happy to continue shopping with you." 



ST. PATRICK'S DAY 
March 1 7 

Cabbage sales pick up for St. Patrick's Day, notes Mau- 
reen Torrey Marshall, vice president, Torrey Farms, Elba, NY. 
"Some retailers like to promote cabbage in bulk bins in the 
weeks leading up to this holiday." Last year, the company 
began marketing wrapped heads of cabbage. The wrap con- 
tains nutrition information, recipes and other tips. 

The LftM Companies, Inc., Raleigh, NC, also markets 
wrapped heads of cabbage. "On the wrap we offer a simple 
recipe for steamed cabbage. Some of today's generation 
don't know how to cook like their parents and grandparents 
did, so the recipe can be really helpful," says Lee Anne 
Oxford, marketing director. "We suggest cross-promoting 
cabbage with white potatoes and carrots and building up a 
nice big display of the cabbage." 

Besides cabbage, says Robert Schueller, director of public 
relations, Melissa's/World Variety Produce, Los Angeles, CA, 
"This is an ideal holiday to promote anything green - like 
fresh herbs, sugar snap peas, leeks, green kohlrabi, organic 
green beans, bell peppers and zucchini. After all, retailers are 
not making their margins on the cabbage. The cabbage pulls 
customers into the store, but margins are made on the other 
items they purchase while in store." 

MORE MAUERS NATIONAL KICK-OFF 
March 19 

A new national public relations and marketing campaign 
from Produce For Better Health Foundation (PBH), Wilming- 
ton, DE, - Fruits ft Veggies - More IVIattcrs - will kick-off 



to consumers on March 19. 

Bryant Wynes, PBH senior executive of retail marketing, 
explains that 5-A-Day, the previous campaign, promoted 
eating five servings of fruits and vegetables daily. Even 
though awareness of this goal rose from 20 to 60 percent 
over the 15-year life span of the campaign, "There is still a 
huge disconnect between knowing and doing, so two years 
ago we started looking at how we could make this message 
more actionable. After a year of consumer research, which 
included home visits, we came up with a campaign that 
focuses on younger Gen X moms and targets the 'how' to 
eat enough fruits and vegetables instead of the why." 

As of Dec. 20, 2006, 27 retailers across the nation had 
signed a Fruits ft Veggies - More IVIatters license agreement 
and were making plans to incorporate the new brand into 
their marketing efforts. PBH offers licensed retailers a Retail 
Advertising Toolkit that contains ad slicks, layouts, copy, 
radio scripts and templates for use in promotions. 

Schnucks Markets, Inc., a 102-store chain based in St. 
Louis, MO, is avidly embracing the campaign. Mike O'Brien, 
vice president of produce, notes, "There are two hats you 
wear when you participate in the More Matters campaign. 
The first is your obligation to do the right thing for society in 
general. We all know eating more fruits and vegetables is 
good for your health and your family's health. Produce has a 
positive story to tell and More Matters is a great vehicle to 
tell that story. We all need to work together on increasing 
produce consumption in general. The other hat we wear is as 
the businessperson. Wellness is important to our customers - 
and nutrition marketing is good for sales!" 
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FLORIDA TOMATO MONTH 
April 




Following last year's phenomenal success, the 
Maitland, FL-based Florida Tomato Committee 
(FC) will run a national spring television advertis- 
ing campaign March 5-18 and April 30-May 13. 
Combined with the January kickoff, the campaign 
will air four different commercials a total of 550 
times to 35 million viewers of the Food Network, 
HGTV, Discovery Health Network, Discovery Home 
Network and DIY Network. 

Samantha Winters, FC director of education 
and promotions, says, "We have enough point-of- 
sale materials, meaning posters and shelf cards, 
for every retailer in the country who wants to tie 
in-store promotions to these commercials. The 
commercials emphasize health, flavor and usage 
ideas. Retailers can customize these messages to 
fit their stores' merchandising program. 

"Campaign activities last year helped Florida 
field-grown tomatoes gain increase in market 
share over rival hothouse-grown beefsteak and 
on-the-vine varieties," she adds. 

The problem field-tomato growers have had to 
address, says Jay Taylor, president, Taylor ft Fulton, 
Palmetto, FL, "is handling post harvest. Many 
times, the middleman puts tomatoes in cold stor- 
age and that ruins their flavor. They want to buy 
cheap and sell high while minimizing shrink, but 
refrigeration kills the flavor. Once chilled, toma- 
toes will never taste the same again." 

ARTICHOKE MONTH 
April 




Artichokes, primarily a California crop, are 
catching on in the Midwest, says Jim Weber, pro- 



duce supervisor at Econo Foods, an independent 
6-store chain based in Iron Mountain, Ml. "We try 
and get the large ones, the 12- to 15-count, as 
often as we can. We merchandise them next to a 
point-of-sale burst that tells how to steam them 
and suggests serving them with mayonnaise, but- 
ter or a dip. We also cross-merchandise these dip- 
ping ingredients next to the artichokes." 

"Artichokes during Easter are similar to pump- 
kins during Halloween. Consumers look forward to 
them and expect their grocer to carry them," 
notes Dale Huss, vice president of artichoke pro- 
duction. Ocean Mist Farms, Castroville, CA. 

"We expect to have strong, plentiful supplies 
starting in March, with heavy volumes on the larg- 
er sized artichokes through mid-May. Peak volume 
for baby sized artichokes is during May," he adds. 

Artichokes stack well for building large end 
cap displays, says Huss. However, "It's not recom- 
mended displaying them under misters. Artichokes 
prefer to be displayed in a cool-dry area." Place 
artichokes next to lemons for both color blocking 
and impulse sales. Lemons are commonly used in 
the preparation of fresh artichokes. 

Cross-merchandise artichokes in other depart- 
ments, such as meat and seafood, to prompt 
impulse purchases by suggesting a meal solution. 
Display baby sized artichokes in the pasta section. 

"Artichokes are a definite 'ad driver item' that 
will bring shoppers to the produce department. At 
lower retails, they're more likely to buy more than 
just one, increasing incremental sales," Huss adds. 

BOGOs (buy one, get one) and multiples (2 for 
$X, 4 for $X) are common promotions on bulk 
artichokes. However, adds Huss, "We recommend 
that even if a bulk size artichoke is being promot- 
ed, a secondary size or pack - long stems, baby 
artichokes or a value-added pack size - be 
offered to tempt the impulse shopper." 

PASSOVER 
April 2-10 

Passover is the biggest holiday of the year for 
fresh horseradish sales, says Dennis Diekemper, 
general manager, JR Kelly Company Collinsville, IL. 
"Horseradish roots are on ad for Passover typically 
in East and West Coast markets. We typically sell a 
third of our fresh crop during this time. 

"To grow horseradish sales, consumer educa- 
tion is important. Most people think you can only 
grind it into slurry with vinegar for sauce," he 
adds, "yet slivers of fresh horseradish are excellent 
in salads and over mashed potatoes. The slivers 
really don't have much heat. It's when the horse- 
radish is crushed that the heat comes." 

Kelly has developed shrink-wrapped packaging 
that extends shelf life by preventing the root from 
dehydrating. "Fresh horseradish root can lose 5 
percent of its weight per day due to dehydration," 
Diekemper says. Each pack contains a 1- to VA- 
pound horseradish root, along with instructions 
on how to prepare the fresh root and suggested 
cooking applications. 
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Other key items to promote for Passover, says 
Karen Caplan, president and CEO, Frieda's, Inc, Los 
Alamitos, CA, "are root vegetables, potatoes, beets, 
apples, walnuts and parsley." 

EASTER 
April 8 

Easter is a huge cooking holiday, says Melissa's 
Schueller. "The main meal is usually celebrated 
with ham and spring veggies like radicchio, butter 
lettuce, potatoes and salad fixings on the side." 

As for specialties, Frieda's Caplan suggests, 
"Sugar cane swizzle sticks are ideal for drinks but 
also make nice skewers for ham. Celebrity chefs 
such as Emeril have popularized this use. Crepes 
are big, too, and they cross-merchandise nicely 
with vegetables such as asparagus or fruit such as 
strawberries." 

Econo Foods' Weber notes, "We always put 
asparagus on ad for Easter. It's a holiday when 
people like to treat themselves and asparagus is a 
perfect tie-in. Typically, we'll sell bunches for $1.99 
to $2.99 and double the space on the display or 
move asparagus to a refrigerated end cap display." 

This season, says Tom Tjerandsen, spokesperson 
for the California Asparagus Commission (CAC), 
Stockton, CA, "We'll be sending out a series of 
regular crop update faxes that also include an 
order form for point-of-purchase merchandising 
materials, including free recipe booklets." 



The California asparagus crop begins harvest in 
early February, with promotional peaks in April, 
and the crop ending in early June. Tjerandsen rec- 
ommends retailers carry three sizes throughout the 
season. "The larger jumbo stalks are available by 
April and are great for grilling. The standard sizes 
are ideal for side dishes, while the thin ones are 
popular for salads and erudite platters." 

For best quality and display, "maintain the cold 
chain. We don't recommend that asparagus sits in 
water, an ice bed or on the absorbent pads they're 
shipped with for in-store display. Maintaining 
temperature between 34° to 36° Fahrenheit, is 
critical," says Cherie Watte, CAC executive director. 




Strawberries from California are also synony- 
mous with spring and Easter. 

According to Jan Garrett, senior category 
development manager, California Strawberry 
Commission (CSC), Watsonville, CA, "In a 2006 poll 
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of 1200 respondents aged 18 plus, 33 percent 
identified strawberries as their favorite fruit. In a 
separate research study, children aged six to 17 
also identified strawberries as their favorite fruit. 
Consumption of strawberries has jumped from 36 
percent to 49 percent over a 3-year period and 88 
percent of survey respondents stated they would 
like to see more strawberries in store all year." 

In spite of near year-round availability, Garrett 
adds, "Strawberries have for so long been viewed 
as a spring crop that consumers specifically look 
for them at holidays such as Easter and Mother's 
Day. Therefore, we advise promoting before, dur- 
ing and after the holiday." 

Consistent California production from April 
through August provides expanded opportunities 
for retail display, merchandising and promotion. 

Garrett says, "From April through August, when 
compared to other fruits, strawberries generate the 
fourth highest dollars per square foot of display 
space. To increase sales dollars, increase your straw- 
berry square footage by at least 50 percent. 
Research conducted in 2006 shows a western gro- 
cery chain generated up to 33.2 percent more dol- 
lars per store per week by doubling its space in the 
spring. Increase display space by merchandising the 
2-pound and 4-pound packages along with the 1- 
pound during the spring and summer." 

New for 2007, the CSC offers a 15-minute 
training video. Making the Most of Your Califor- 
nia Strawberry Sales, that educates produce staff 
about the best way to store, handle, display and 
merchandise fresh strawberries. 



PRODUCE FOR KIDS 
SPRING PROMOTION 
May And June 




Promote seasonal produce, encourage kids to 
eat more fruits and vegetables and raise funds for 
a worthy cause - that is what Produce for Kids 
(PFK) is all about. 

Launched in 2002 as the brainchild of John 
Shuman, president, Reidsville, GA-based Shuman 
Produce, Inc., growers of the RealSweet-brand of 
Vidalia Onions, PFK was created to bring the pro- 
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duce industry together in support of Children's 
IVIiracle Networl<. The integrated marl<eting cam- 
paign offers participating retailers point-of-sale 
materials, advertising, public relations, a sweep- 
stakes drawing and a website. 

Over 12 co-sponsors and nine retail chains rep- 
resenting nearly 2,000 stores serving more than 23 
states will support the 2007 PFK spring campaign, 
set for any 30-day period in May and June that 
retailers choose. Sponsors share the cost of the 
program and make a per-unit donation for each 
item shipped to the participating retailer during 
the campaign. In turn, retailers must advertise 
sponsors' produce via one main feature ad and one 
stand-alone secondary ad during the promotion. 

This campaign will put the non-profit organi- 
zation well on the road to realizing two important 
milestones. "We've raised $750,000 to date in 
support of the Children's Miracle Network and 
hope to reach $1 million this year," says Shuman 

Heidi Mclntyre, PFK director of marketing, 
adds, "This year, we hope to reach out to a retail 
chain in California. If so, this will mean the cam- 
paign has become nationwide." 



CINCO DE MAYO 
May 5 




Cinco de Mayo is a Mexican national holiday 
that has come to mean party-time Latin-style for 
Mexican-Americans and mainstream America. 

"Salsa and guacamole ingredients, such as 
Roma tomatoes, jalapeno peppers, cilantro, 
onions, avocados and limes, are big promotional 
items," explains LftM's Oxford 

To help retailers, Melissa's offers POS merchan- 
dising kits with shelf danglers, shelf strips and 
recipe pads. The theme is Viw Cinco de Moyo; jica- 
ma, chayote, tomatillos and chiles are featured; 
and the recipe is for chayote salad. Schueller says 
participation has reached 2,500 retail stores. 

The Cinco de Mayo promotion at BftR Stores, a 
15-unit chain based in Lincoln, NE, offers additional 
Latin produce items and highlights regularly carried 
Latin items. "We have a big display in the front of 
the produce departments and a secondary display in 
the front of each store. Each display is marked with 
quite a bit of signage, including a big banner that 
calls attention to the holiday," explains produce 
director Randy Bohaty. "Our stores stock a mandato- 
ry list of Latin produce items to be carried. For those 
stores that don't have as much Hispanic clientele, we 
bring in different items like aloe vera leaves or 
something that gives a what's-that appeal. We spot- 



light the items so customers will give them a second 
look, revisit the category and ultimately buy" 

A large lobby display of Latin fruits and veg- 
etables sets the Cinco de Mayo theme at Dorothy 
Lane Markets, a 3-store chain based in Dayton, 
OH. "The display will be 12-feet wide and 16-feet 
long, and produce gets a 12-foot by 4-foot space. 
It's here we'll merchandise and promote avocados, 
hot peppers, tomatoes, onions and other items," 
says produce director, Jose Manzano. "The promo- 
tion will last a week." 

At Jungle Jim's International Market, a single 
specialty store in Fairfield, OH, mariachi bands 
roam the store on the Saturday and Sunday of 
Cinco de Mayo. Latin fruits and vegetables con- 
tain greater descriptive signage about how to 
cook with them. "Occasionally, we'll demo some- 
thing like jicama with a cheese dip. This has 
become a big produce holiday. That wasn't true 10 
years ago," notes Craig Steiner, general manager 
for produce and floral. 

MOTHER'S DAY 
May 13 

Asparagus and fresh strawberries are popular 
promotional items for Mother's Day, according to 
Schueller. "It's a seasonal holiday that features 
what's in season and what goes well with either 
salads or a breakfast-in -bed menu." 

Schueller suggests promoting specialty fresh 
fruits such as Pixie tangerines, kumquats, star fruit, 
kiwano melons and Asian pears; fresh herbs such 
as basil, mint, chives, dill and rosemary; and mis- 
cellaneous ingredients such as crepes, pine nuts, 
dried tomatoes, dessert and garnishing sauces. 

MEMORIAL DAY 
May 28 

Watermelons are advertised as loss leaders, 
and prominently displayed fruit and vegetable 
trays fly off the shelf during Memorial Day pro- 
motions at Econo Foods. "We sell the 14- to 15- 
pound size seedless watermelon for $2.48. At that 
price, we lose about 50$ to $1 on each, but it sure 
gets people in the store," says Weber. Once in- 
store, customers looking for something to take to 
holiday get-togethers gravitate to the trays. "One 
of our stores sells about 150 to 200 trays in the 
week leading up to Memorial Day. We price them 
at $14.99, so that's a pretty good produce ring." 

Memorial Day is the start of summer in many 
areas, says LftM's Oxford. "Melons, especially 
watermelon, are popular, especially for bin sales." 

Fresh-cut vegetable trays are a colorful addi- 
tion to any social gathering, particularly as a con- 
venient party appetizer or self-serve snack, says 
Candace Blackmore, director of marketing, Apio, 
Inc., Guadalupe, CA. "Fresh-cut vegetables are 
moving beyond the produce department as they 
become more versatile in the mind of the con- 
sumer. With this come added opportunities to dis- 
play and promote fresh-cut vegetables in other 
areas of the store. To help shoppers identif/ meal 



solutions that will work for their spring gatherings, 
display vegetable trays near the deli or alongside 
deli meats and cheeses. Pairing party trays with 
deli selections offers a one-stop solution to party- 
planning needs. Draw attention to this in-store 
effort through complementary advertising and in- 
store promotions." 

Memorial Day is synonymous with grilling. 
This makes bell peppers, Vidalia onions and sweet 
corn in demand. 

Frank Pero, vice president, Pero Family Farms, 
Inc., Delray Beach, FL, notes, "Bell peppers are 
among the biggest sellers for us in the spring. 
They're staples for both salads and grilling. Green 
bells are still the biggest sellers. As far as the col- 
ored peppers, red is most popular, followed by yel- 
low and orange." 

Vidalia onions are in peak supply in May and 
June, says Shuman's Shuman. "They're a spring 
staple, something consumers really look forward 
to. We're offering a new consumer bag that is 
high graphic and offers brand recognition, recipes 
and storage and handling tips. Retailers can mer- 
chandise bagged and bulk onions and cross-mer- 
chandise either with bagged salads or over in the 
meat department with the steaks." 

While promotions typically hinge on price, he 
notes, "If you promote Vidalias on price alone, 
you'll lose your margin. Also promote on brand 
strength and consumer recognition. Simply letting 
consumers know Vidalias are available can be 
effective." 

Fresh corn is a favorite at picnics and barbe- 
ques. "Over the past five to 10 years, consumer 
preference has shifted from 60 percent yellow, 20 
percent white and 20 percent bi-color, to 40 per- 
cent yellow, 40 percent bi-color and 20 percent 
white," explains Jason Stemm, spokesperson. Fresh 
Supersweet Corn Council, Maitland, FL. 

"Keep corn ultra-fresh by displaying it in 
refrigerated cases. For more impressive displays, 
place tray-packed and unhusked corn side by side. 
Keep displays free of loose husks and silk," he 
adds. "On signage and labels, use mouth-watering 
descriptive words such as supersweet, tender, 
fresh, crisp, delicious. During barbecue season, 
display corn with barbecue tools, disposable 
tablecloths and skewers." 

This season, the Council offers a new leaflet, 
Supersweet Com, Anytime, Any Place. "It's a good 
overall informational piece," Stemm says. "The tri- 
fold leaflet offers eight simple recipes plus storage 
and handing tips." pb 
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Turn Your 
Marketing 

Into An 
Awarding 

Experience 





Right now, and on through July 7, 2007, we're taking 
entries for the 19th Annual Marketing Excellence 
Awards Program, presented by PRODUCE BUSINESS. 

The awards recognize excellence in marketing in each 
of five categories: retailers, restaurants, wholesalers, 
shippers, and commodity organizations. Print, broadcast 
and other media are eligible to win. 



To participate, send us the following: 



1. Your name, company, address and phone. 

2. Type of business. 

3. Names and dates of promotion (must have taken place between 
June 1, 2006 and May 31, 2007). 

4. Promotion objectives. 

5. Description of promotion. 

6. Promotion results (sales or traffic increases, media attention). 

7. All support materials used in the promotion - such as 
POP, ads, posters, TV commercials. 



2006 Marketing Excellence 
Award Winners 

Albert's Organics • Calavo Growers, Inc. 
CA Tree Fruit Agreement • Campari Marketing Group 
Carl's Jr. • Columbia Marketing International (CMI) 
Del Monte Fresh Produce N.A., Inc. 
Desert Glory, Ltd — Naturesweet Tomatoes 
Diamond Foods • Family Tree Farms 
FL Tomato Committee • The Giumarra Companies 
Grimmway Farms • Idaho Potato Commission 
J. Kings Food Service Professionals 
Litehouse Foods and Rainier Fruit Company • Litehouse Foods 
Mann Packing Company, Inc. • Mastronardi Produce Ltd. 
Melissa's/World Variety Produce., Inc. 
NJ Department of Ag. • NM Department of Ag. 
NC Department of Ag. • Sammy Fruits S.A. 
Stemilt Growers, Inc. • Sunrise Growers 
TX Department of Ag. • Vidalia Onion Committee 
La Tienda Thriftway/Fenn Foods Inc. 



1 



Send entries to: 

PRODUCE BUSINESS MARKETING EXCELLENCE AWARDS 

PO. Box 810425 • Boca Raton, FL 33481-0425 
Deadline for entries is July 7, 2007 

For additional information, call: 561-994-1118, Ext. 101 



Riding Quality And 
Reliability To Growth 

Controlled greenhouse conditions render climate and season irrelevant. 
BY BOB JOHNSON 




One of the fastest growing categories in the 
produce section is greenhouse vegetables. 

"Growth has been exponential/' says Vince 
Choate, director of marketing, Hollandia Produce 
Inc., Carpenteria, CA. "It has been driven by many 
factors — consumer demand for that elusive repeat- 
able experience, merchandiser need for increased 
supplies of consistent uniform product on a year- 
round basis, consolidation in our industry, global- 
ization of the supply chain and the increasingly 
informed and more affluent consumer" 

The consumer is ultimately behind the continu- 
ing growth of the greenhouse vegetable sector. 
"Greenhouse production is growing annually, and 
there is still a lot of potential for greenhouse com- 
modities," notes Jerry Wagner, marketing director. 
Farmers' Best International, Nogales, AZ. Fruit 
quality and customer demand have even led some 
growers to use greenhouses in areas where the cli- 
mate is suitable for field growing, he adds. 

Steady category growth is underway because 
growers are catching up with demand and able to 
offer a reliable supply of product. 

According to Matt Mastronar- 
di, vice president. Pure Hothouse 
Foods, Leamington, Ontario, "The 
growth in the greenhouse sector 
has been tremendous over the 
past decade, with Canada proba- 
bly quadrupling its acreage in 
that time. The expansion in Cana- 
da, as well as other areas around 
the world, has been due to the 
world's thirst for year-round sup- 
plies of the consumers' favorite 
items such as beefsteak tomatoes, 
tomatoes on the vine, bell pep- 
pers and English cucumbers. 

"Greenhouse produce is steady 
— when the weather is bad out- 
side, it's perfect inside. The only 
disruption we have on occasion is 



sunlight, but that's why most greenhouses are built 
in areas that offer an abundance of light. The 
industry expanded in acreage and expanded the 
categories to offer more varieties to the consumer, 
like cocktail tomatoes on the vine, baby English 
cucumbers and baby eggplants," he adds. 

Devon Kennedy, marketing manager, BC Hot 
House Foods, Inc., Surrey, British Columbia, agrees. 
"North American greenhouse acreage has experi- 
enced significant growth recently, doubling in size 
since 2003. The growth is fueled by consumer and 
trade demand for consistency, quality and healthful 
eating. Consumers have become accustomed to the 
great taste and consistent quality of greenhouse 
products being available year-round. This consis- 
tent supply married with the demand for healthful 
eating has pushed the industry's growth." 

The greenhouse capacity increase has extended 
to areas throughout North America. "It has been 
exponential the last five or six years, but there has 
been continuous growth since the early 1990s," 
says Fried de Schouwer, president. Greenhouse Pro- 
duce Company of Vero Beach, FL. 

"Most of the growth is due to the construction of 
new greenhouse production facilities," he explains. 
A few years ago there was a boom in greenhouse 
vegetable production capacity in Canada. Over the 
last two or three years, according to de Schouwer, 
there has been expansion of vegetable greenhouse 
capacity in Central Mexico. 

"The quality issues and the availability issues 
are behind the expansion of the market," says Jeff 
Ikylor, sales representative. Prime Time, Coachella, 
CA. "Producers have been able to provide guaran- 
teed supply and more reliable quality." The result 
has been a boom at the retail level, particularly in 
the sale of greenhouse tomatoes. 

Dionysios Christou, vice president of marketing, 
Del Monte Fresh Produce, Coral Gables, FL, notes, 
"The greenhouse industry has grown tremendously 
in recent years. For example, around 37 percent of 
all fresh tomatoes sold in U.S. retail stores are now 
greenhouse. This growth has been fueled by product 
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Gold Medal Winner of the Masters of Taste Award* 



fudged Superior in taste, size, texture, weight fresliness, colon and uniformity 



O Expertly nurtured in a greenhouse 
O Quaitty carefully controlled 

O Packaged with care 

Absolutely fresh because it's stifl alive! 
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Reader Service # 35 



quality, grower expertise, improvements in 
greenhouse technology, productivity, mar- 
keting, competitive pricing and demand." 

THE BIG THREE 

Tomatoes, peppers and cucumbers are 
the only economically significant green- 
house vegetables at present, according to 
Greenhouse's de Schouwer "There might be 
other important greenhouse vegetables in 
the future, but we would need to come up 
with varieties that are so different from 
their field-grown cousins they would be 
clearly distinguishable." Those varieties 



would have to have a clear edge or differ- 
ence in flavor, looks or shelf life. 

Within the big three, specific types have 
become important. "Sub-categories are quite 
big now, like baby cukes within the cucum- 
ber category and cocktails, Romas on the 
vine and plum tomato varieties within the 
tomato category," Pure Hothouse's Mas- 
tronardi says. "Eggplants are also gaining 
popularity, and we've also dabbled in areas 
such as baby zucchini and baby squash." 

"Many specialty varieties are being 
offered to the market and becoming popu- 
lar," Kennedy says. "BC Hot House sells mini 



cucumber — a small English cucumber 
about four or five inches long. They are 
seedless, burpless, do not need to be skinned 
and fit perfectly in children's hands for a 
healthful snack option. We also offer Piro 
peppers, which are a variety of hot chili pep- 
pers that come in a variety pack of green, 
yellow, red and orange peppers. Our Sweet 
TDoth peppers look hot but are sweeter than 
bell peppers. They have a tiny seed cap, 
which makes cutting them into rings easy, 
and they are great on salads, in stir-fries or 
stuffed whole and grilled on the barbecue." 

"Our strategy has been to focus on a 
core number of crops," says Mark Munger, 
vice president of marketing at San Diego, 
CA-based Andrew 6^ Williamson, which 
grows cucumbers, Romas, vine-ripened 
round and vine-ripened grape tomatoes. 

With the core crops under control, 
Andrew & Williamson may expand into new 
varieties like Romas on the vine. "The cost 
of greenhouses leaves growers no choice but 
to do higher-end crops like tomatoes on the 
vine," Munger adds. 

Other greenhouse salad items are mak- 
ing promising inroads. "Butter lettuce and 
herbs have also become important green- 
house crops," according to Hollandia's 
Choate. "Creating a greenhouse-grown sec- 
tion that showcases the various greenhouse- 
grown products, a mini destination within a 
destination, something similar to what 
many merchandisers are doing with their 
organics sections, can help expand the 
awareness of the category." 

Del Monte is finding markets for varia- 
tions of the big three. "In addition to tradi- 
tional vegetables, the following items have 
increased in popularity as specialty green- 
house items: Campari tomatoes — similar to 
a very large cherry tomato; cherries on the 
vine — cherry tomatoes attached to the 
vine; Romas on the vine — standard size 
Roma tomatoes attached to the vine; colored 
tomatoes on the vine — similar to standard 
clusters but either yellow or orange: and 
gourmet mini cucumbers — a much smaller 
item than the standard hothouse cucumber, 
which could be 11 inches or larger and indi- 
vidually shrink-wrapped," Christou explains. 

Growers may not know what the next big 
thing in greenhouse vegetables will be, but 
they do know there will be a next big thing. 

"I wouldn't even know what the No. 4 
greenhouse vegetable is," Prime Time's Tky- 
lor confesses. "We don't grow any cucum- 
bers — we do peppers and tomatoes." How- 
ever, he expects important new greenhouse 
varieties at some point in the future. "I guar- 
antee there will be new varieties. Maybe it 
will be beans or maybe eggplant. It could be 
Continued on page 36 
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From Shade Cloth To Greenhouse 



There is a new growing metliocl developing that could make it 
increasingly difficult to determine exactly what is greenhouse 
grown. 

According to Mark Munger, vice president of marketing, Andrew & 
Williamson, San Diego, CA, "We grow in shade houses. They are pro- 
tected environments. They are completely enclosed but with shade 
cloth rather than plastic." 

Another difference with the company's shade cloth system is that 
plants grow in the ground, rather than in another medium. "We began 
to grow in shade houses as a way to minimize pests," Munger says. 1f 
you have a neighbor who lets a field sit fallow or has problems with 
pest control, all it takes is a little wind and their problem is yours." 
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The early experiments in shade houses were so successful the firm 
quickly converted all of its acreage to shade. "We made a decision to 
convert TOO percent of our field-growing operation to shade houses," 
he explains. "We had a 5-year plan to convert the fields to shade hous- 
es, but we got it done in two years." 

Andrew & Williamson grows primarily in the Vizcaino area of cen- 
tral Baja, in northern Baja and in Sinaloa. "We found a significant 
improvement in quality," Munger continues. "It creates a pristine envi- 
ronment where the plant doesn't have to fend off wind, pests or even 
rain. We were harvesting a significantly higher percentage of our No. 1 
pack. There is also a significant improvement in food safety because 
the growing area is protected." 

An intermediate form of growing could 
become a trend in the future. "The gray area 
between field-grown and greenhouse-grown 
is becoming harder to tell," says Fried de 
Schouwer, president. Greenhouse Produce 
Company of Vero Beach, FL. 

Many greenhouse growers are using pas- 
sive structures that are more economical 
than structures providing complete climate 
control, but the key in all these systems is 
control over risks. 

"Greenhouse production helps growers 
manage many of the production risks 
involved in growing a crop," says Vince 
Choate, director of marketing, Hollandia Pro- 
duce Inc., Carpenteria, CA. "Influencing tem- 
perature, light and relative humidity while 
limiting the effects of wind, rain and other 
environmental factors helps growers increase 
yields and insure more uniform products. 
Controlled-environment growing aided by 
IPM [integrated pest management] regimes, 
water reclamation programs and soil conser- 
vation efforts are making greenhouse pro- 
duction more prevalent." 

Dionysios Christou, vice president of mar- 
keting, Del Monte Fresh Produce, Coral 
Gables, FL, also sees the crop management 
advantages in the greenhouse. "Greenhouse 
crops are protected from weather and other 
conditions affecting open field production," 
he says. "Greenhouse produce has a much 
more uniform appearance than field-grown 
produce. The crops can be managed better 
and are less prone to swings in production 
volumes. These factors lead to greater consis- 
tency in quality, volumes and pricing. These 
are issues of particular concern to retailers." 

At the same time many field growers are 
using shade cloth or tunnels to give them 
partial climate control or to extend their sea- 
sons. Shade cloth growers are trying to 
achieve similar control at a lower cost. 
"Shade house and greenhouse growers are 
doing essentially the same thing - we're try- 
ing to improve quality and efficiency," 
Munger says. pb 
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What Price Hothouse Produce? 



There are numerous schools of thought on how to price green- 
house vegetables. 
"There's a disconnect between the retail price level and the 
farm level," says Fried de Schouwer, president, Greenhouse Produce 
Company of Vero Beach, FL "Tomatoes on the vine are the Cadillac of 
the tomato department and retailers don't want to discount the Cadil- 
lac because it pulls up the price of all the other tomatoes." 

An entirely different strategy would be to drop the price and shoot 
for volume in greenhouse produce. "Moderate markups can help 
increase volume," suggests Vince Choate, director of marketing, Hol- 
landia Produce Inc., Carpenteria, CA. 

Most suppliers, however, believe that since greenhouse crops cost 
more to produce, that cost must be reflected at the retail level. 

"Greenhouse products should be marketed differently from field 
products," Devon Kennedy, marketing manager, BC Hot House Foods, 
Inc., Surrey, BC, says. "Greenhouse products are not picked before 
they begin to ripen, so flavor is not compromised. Greenhouse prod- 
ucts look perfect, have a consistent flavor and are grown naturally 



without herbicides. Greenhouse products have a very low shrink ratio 
and therefore provide good value to retailers. 

"The plants are grown hydroponically - in natural biodegradable 
materials such as rockwool and wood chips. This method conducts air 
and water directly to plant roots. Growing hydroponically means we 
do not have to use toxic herbicides. We also drastically reduce the 
need for pesticides by using biological controls - 'good bugs' to fight 
'bad bugs.' Some of the good bugs used are ladybugs and wasps," 
Kennedy continues. 

Dionysios Christou, vice president of marketing, Del Monte Fresh 
Produce, Coral Gables, FL, also believes greenhouse produce demands 
higher retails. "Greenhouse produce has a higher per-unit cost of pro- 
duction and generally higher retail price than field produce. More 
often, retailers market it as a gourmet item with a premium price." 

Ultimately each retailer must wrestle with its own decision on 
price. "The retail price is up to them, that's not my business," says Jeff 
Taylor, sales representative. Prime Time, Coachella, CA. But, he adds, 
"That's a question of supply and demand." pb 



rutabagas for all I know, but there will be 
new opportunities." 

AN EXPANDING MARKET 

Most growers believe consumer demand 
for greenhouse vegetables will increase. 
"The potential for growth is excellent pro- 
vided we grow and ship what consumers 
want to buy and remain mindful that flavor, 



uniformity, value and convenience are the 
major influencers when consumers are 
choosing our products over conventionally 
grown products," Hollandia's Choate says. 

However, some believe this expansion 
may not include the traditional No. 1 green- 
house item — beefsteak tomatoes. "We are 
pivoting around a saturation point on the 
tomatoes," warns Greenhouse's de Schouwer. 



"Some sectors have slowed down, for 
example beefsteak tomatoes," echoes Pure 
Hothouse's Mastronardi. "I believe the 
biggest reason is other options arising for the 
consumer within the tomato category, like 
clusters or Romas. I think the greenhouse 
sector will definitely continue to grow, 
expanding into different vegetables, and pos- 
sibly into fruits in the near future." pb 
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Woodland Foods 

specialty Food Ingredients 
From Around the World 

DRIED MUSHROOMS 

Morel • Porcini • Shiitake • Truffle 
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portabello mushrooms and 
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» Include mushrooms to your stir-frys. 

• Why not try a white pizza combo 
with low fat mozzarella toped with 

different kinds of mushrooms. 
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The Leader in specialty mushroom packaging 

innovators of: 
6 oz gourmet sliced Portabello 
6 oz whole cap Portabello 

4ozWild Bunch 
8 oz. Baby Bella 
14 oz. Portabello Cap 
ORGANICS 

For More information call 
Michael Commodari 
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www.phillipsmushroomfarms.com 

Pennsylvania Exotic Mushroom Sales, Inc. 
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The Florida Spring Deal 

Promotions continue to bring Florida produce to the forefront. 
BY DUANE CRAIG 



550 TV SPOTS 

35-MILLION VIEWERS 

ONE VERY 

PROFITABLE MESSAGE 




Florida's contribution to tiie produce supply 
chain bursts forth in great vigor each spring. 



Daniel Sleep, supervisor and senior analyst, 
Florida Department of Agriculture and Consumer 
Services (FDACS), Tkllahassee, FL, says the state is 
doing well in selling what it produces. "In the past 
four years, the actual cash receipts have gone up by 
over $1 billion." 

Those receipts are on a full range of crops, sev- 
eral of which exceed sales figures from any other 
state. According to Sleep, Florida is No. 1 in value of 
sales nationwide for snap beans, fresh tomatoes, 
cucumbers, bell peppers, squash and watermelon, 
and No. 2 for sweet corn and strawberries. 

He credits Charles Bronson, FDACS commis- 
sioner, for a focus on sales rather than just advertis- 
ing. "His devotion to moving things in sales has 
made a huge transitional difference to agriculture 
in this state. We still do a lot with ad impressions, 
but the bulk of it has shifted into a focus on sales." 

Florida has a substantial volume of produce in 
the spring. "Our product really starts to crank in Jan- 
uary, February and March," says 
Sleep. "We have huge amounts of 
production at that point." 

People expect Florida to ship 
lettuce, celery, green beans and 
sweet corn this time of year, but 
the state also has sizeable — and 
growing — blueberry and straw- 
berry crops. According to the 
Florida Agricultural Statistics Ser- 
vice, the state had a blueberry 
crop value in 2004-2005 of more 
than $30 million and strawber- 
ries topped $195 million in 2005. 

While blueberries command 
less of a market presence than 
strawberries, they still show 
yearly market advances. "One 
thing that we've seen in the 
spring is the volume of Florida 
blueberries has grown double 
digits for the past four years, so 
there's clearly a consumer 
demand for Florida blueberries 
in the spring," says Lisa Loch- 







m 





ridge, director of public affairs, Florida Fruit and 
Vegetable Association (FFVA), Maitland, FL. 

FDACS has a three-pronged approach to promot- 
ing the Florida spring produce deal. The Farmers' 
Express program focuses on promotions in Florida, 
Georgia and Alabama. Global Grid II has a national 
and increasingly international focus. The third pro- 
gram focuses strictly on watermelons. The pro- 
grams offer monetary incentives to retailers who 
feature Florida produce in their ads and who use 
the Fresh from Florida logo. 

The first phase of the campaign ran from 
November through January; the second starts in 
February and goes to the middle of May, says Sleep. 
"In 2000 we started a tiny little program with 298 
stores. We'd do everything from contests to demos 
and samplings, and we intensely began to get retail- 
ers to come into the program and to feature the 
Fresh from Florida logo in their ads. They would get 
paid different amounts for those ads depending 
upon the product," he explains. From 2001 to 2006 
the program went from 2,017 stores to 13,711. 

OTHER CREATIVE PROMOTIONS 

The various growers associations are also heavi- 
ly involved in promoting the Florida spring deal. 

"We started a new campaign in October and the 
tagline for that campaign is Drop Red Gorgeous," 
notes Julie Bedford, director of marketing and mem- 
ber services, Florida Strawberry Growers Associa- 
tion, Plant City, FL. "We developed a new brochure 
and price cards to give to retailers for them to adver- 
tise, we're running a television commercial through 
the winter months, and we have a multitude of dif- 
ferent events planned to promote strawberries." 

According to Lochridge, one FFVA promotion 
centers on the nationally syndicated television chef 
Mr. Food, who will feature Florida sweet corn in 
recipes two times during April. She adds ongoing 
radio and television advertising of the Fresh Super 
Sweet Corn Council, Maitland, FL, offers opportuni- 
ties for retailers to target their ads to times when 
Florida corn will be highlighted in the media. 

Florida's $500 million at-the-farm-gate tomato 
crop will not be suffering from any lack of exposure 
to the buying public. "There are so many reasons 
retailers should stock up on Florida tomatoes," says 
Samantha Winters, director of education and pro- 
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The Sweet Solo Papaya, Caribbean Sunrise 

Ranging from 11 to 1 3 on the Brix scale, 
^ Caribbean Sunrise is 'hard -to- beat' sweet, 
\^ 
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Gaining 
iVIomentum 



motion, Florida Tomato Committee, Mait- 
land, FL. "The great flavor, quality and ver- 
satility just cannot be beat. Savvy retailers 
looking to seize an opportunity to maximize 
tomato movement and enhance sales of 
companion produce items at the same time 
should tie-in with the national television 
advertising campaign launched by Florida's 
tomato growers to drive retail traffic. 

"Our promotional posters and shelf cards 
carry a health message and also underscore 
the extreme versatility of Florida's round 
field-grown tomatoes with cross-promotional 
messaging/' she adds. "This allows the retail- 



er to have fun creatively merchandising our 
tomatoes with companion produce items. 
The promotional materials, which carry the 
same look and messages of the television 
commercials, are free to interested retailers." 

Individual suppliers also are involved in 
promoting their products. 

"Promotion is a function of seasonality 
and bounty," explains Lloyd Rosen, vice 
president and marketing director, William 
Manis Company, Plant City, FL. "If you look 
at April and May — the peak of our spring 
— the import fruit is finishing, the citrus is 
finishing, and the California tree fruit and 
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A melon that is not new is exhibiting 
traits of being rediscovered. 
'Athena cantaloupes have really 
taken off/' says Lloyd Rosen, vice president 
and marketing director, William Manis 
Company, Plant City, FL. "The unit of mea- 
sure for a western box of cantaloupes is a 
carton, whereas the unit of measure for an 
Athena is a bin. That means your packag- 
ing costs are substantially reduced and so 
the combination of freight savings plus 
reduced packaging costs along with really 
good flavored, large fruit at a reasonably 
inexpensive price means there's no greater 
combination for success." 

"We get the Athena melons and do 
really well with them," says Marvin Lyons, 
produce director, the 12-store chain Biggs/ 
Supervalu, Inc., based in Milford, OH. "They 
have picked up in sales tremendously over 
the last three years." 

As mini fruits and vegetables continue 
to interest consumers, it is not surprising 
that a small watermelon from Florida 
would appear. 

"Our newest product line is going to be 
a mini-watermelon," says Hurley Neer, vice 
president of sales, Rosemont Farms, Boca 
Raton, FL. "We have an agreement with 
Dulcinea Farms and are going to be grow- 
ing mini-watermelons here in Florida and 
Georgia and along the eastern seaboard. 
This is a new proprietary seed variety of a 
mini-watermelon. We are going to be 
adding supply, and Florida is the first place 
on the East Coast where this is going to 
come into production. It's a growing cate- 
gory and has done very well on the East 
Coast. Our charge is to add production 
along the eastern seaboard and to grow 
the product." 

Suppliers also continue to expand pack- 
aging options. 

"One trend is growers and handlers 
investing in value-added packaging," says 
Lisa Lochridge, director of public affairs, 
Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
Maitland, FL. Tor example, in addition to 
providing product in bulk, like green 
beans, they are now packaging them in 1 - 
pound bags for the retail level and 3- 
pound bags for foodservice, plus there are 
tray packs for corn so there's that aspect 
of convenience." She also mentions 
microwavable corn as continuing the trend 
toward providing convenience. pb 
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Growers • Packers • Shippers • Consolidators 

From the tip of Southern Florida up to Michigan, C&D 
consistently provides the finest produce available year-round 

Handling ''North River" pole cukes, peppers, eggplant, 
plum and grape tomatoes, beans, strawberries and all southern vegetables. 



800-899-9175 • 941-744-0505 
Fax:941-747-8895 
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grapes are not quite started. A lot of compet- 
ing commodities are not available, which 
makes promotion of our items that much 
more desirable. The corn, watermelon and 
salad vegetables are all very desirable." 



Suppliers see 
opportunities in 
partnering with 
retailers on an 
individual basis, so 
many leave the 
door open 
for customizing 
promotions. 




"The best tomatoes produced in the Unit- 
ed States come from Florida," proclaims Jay 
Taylor, president, Taylor and Fulton Inc., 
Palmetto, FL. "When the Northeast and Mid- 
west are emerging from the winter, they 
look forward to fresh spring salads and one 
of the key components is tomatoes. We are 
very fortunate some of our best crops and 
best quality coincide with that demand." 

"I think we have the top quality box in 
the United States. We have the most consis- 
tent product on delivery and I think we are 
also the most consistent on sizing and grad- 
ing," notes Mike Smith, sales and marketing. 
Big Red Tomato Packers, Ft Pierce, FL. 
"Nothing eats better than a Florida tomato." 

Suppliers see opportunities in partnering 
with retailers on an individual basis, so 
many leave the door open for customizing 
promotions. 

"We'll customize a program to each retail- 
er," says Lee Anne Oxford, marketing direc- 
tor, Raleigh, NC-based L&M Companies, 
Inc., the sales and marketing organization 
for L&M Farms, which has operations in 
Immokalee and East Palatka, FL. "Some 
retailers like photography of the products, 
others like photography of the grower and 
the farm, so we try to tailor it to what the 
retailer is looking for. We love the opportuni- 
ty to help them with POS materials and any- 
thing else we can do to pinpoint promotions 
at the right time to help grow their sales." 
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Arvin, CA 
ORGANIC 
CALIFORNIA CARROTS 
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chuck Weisinger, CEO, Weis-Buy Farms, 
Inc., Ft. Myers, FL, also follows that 
approach. "We tailor each promotion to an 
individual retailer we do business with. We 
do a lot of tomato promotions. We do some 
cherry tomato promotions in the spring, we 
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do a lot of grape [tomato] promotions and we 
like to do some watermelon promotions." 

"We'll probably do a variety of things," 
explains Brad Cook, marketing manager, 
Duda Farm Fresh Foods, Oviedo, FL. "Noth- 
ing has been set yet but certainly in-store 



demonstrations with some of these new 
products like microwavable corn. We will 
cross-promote with other things. If there's 
something that is a good marriage, we will 
explore that option." 

OTHER INDUCEMENTS 

Growers, shippers and associations point 
to the quality of Florida's produce as a major 
inducement to buy it. East Coast and Mid- 
west buyers also cite lower transportation 
costs as a reason to source from the region. 
Closer shipping points mean the produce is 
fresher when it arrives at the store. Of 
course, the word taste comes up as well. 

"We have freight differences to be able to 
compete with growers in the West or in 
Mexico," says Hurley Neer, vice president of 
sales, Rosemont Farms, Boca Raton, FL. "We 
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are able to grow good-quality products here 
and this area has been a major growing area 
for along time." 

"One of the things we promote is sweet- 
ness and sugar content/' says Gary Guynn, 
associate sales manager, Weis-Buy Farms. 
"Florida produce is sometimes not as pretty 
as California's but makes up for it in taste." 

Local and regional retailers also appreci- 
ate the closeness of the products. "From a 
sheer economic perspective, it's good busi- 
ness for us to be able to buy from the state 
where our headquarters are located/' says 
Maria Brous, director of media and commu- 
nity relations, Publix Supermarkets, Inc., 
Lakeland, FL. "Whenever possible, we enjoy 
being able to support local growers and help 
the local economy." 

Maintaining long-term business relation- 



ships and buying American are other impor- 
tant factors when retailers source from Flori- 
da. "It's grown in the good ole U.S. of A., 
which leaves us with a warm and fuzzy feel- 
ing every day," says Mike McGuire, director 
of produce, Demoulas Supermarkets Inc., a 
60-store chain based in Tfewksbury, MA. "It's 
closer and fresher, and we've been doing 
business with specific growers in Florida for 
30 years so we have some very good relation- 
ships with growers, and we support them." 

FDACS' Sleep emphasizes the ease and 
speed of getting aboard the Fresh from Flori- 
da program. "When produce category buyers 
work with the Florida Department of Agri- 
culture, they're given an opportunity to 
understand the availability and wide array of 
products they can get from Florida. Most of 
our meetings will explain the program, sell it 



and be out of there in 15 to 30 minutes. Our 
people know how valuable their time is so 
it's a fundamental value of the program to be 
able to meet with the department and seal 
the program agreement in a matter of min- 
utes. And our success speaks for itself We 
started out with 300 stores and now we're 
probably pushing 15,000 this year." 

The Florida produce spring deal also 
helps customers feel spring is near "The psy- 
chological value of items compatible with 
picnics for people who have been snowed in 
all winter make these promotions generally 
very successful," says Manis' Rosen. 

Mary Ostlund, director of marketing. 
Brooks Tropical in Homestead, FL, adds, 
"Spring is rejuvenating and I think people 
are eager to get out of the winter doldrums 
and try some new fruits and vegetables." pb 
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Targeting The 
Mango Consumer 

Finally, U.S. demand for the world's favorite fruit is growing. 

BY BOB JOHNSON 

Mangos may be the most popular fruit 
throughout most of the world, but they are 
just becoming widespread favorites in the 
United States. 

"Per capita consumption of fresh mangos has 
doubled over the past ten years," says Sandra 
Aguilar, marketing manager at TUbac, AZ-based Cir- 
uh Brothers, LLC. "It is currently at about 2 pounds 
per capita. This increase is due in part to changes 
in U.S. demographics, increases in supplies from 
other countries and to continuing promotion and 
educational efforts from the U.S. trade." 

Although there has been an impressive increase 
in mango consumption over the past decade, there 
is plenty of room for more growth. "Mangos are one 
of the most consumed fruits in 
the world, but currently don't 
break the top 10 in the United 
States, so the growth potential 
continues to be huge," says 
Wendy McManus, marketing 
director of the National Mango 
Board (NMB) in Orlando, FL. 

Mango purchases increased 
by 10 percent in 2005, accord- 
ing to research conducted by 
the board. 

"Except for year 2006, the 
mango market has grown 
based on higher supply than 
demand, as a push strategy. 
That's why prices have 
dropped for the past consecu- 
tive 15 years," according to 
Rod Diaz, vice president for 
sales and marketing at Rio 
Rico, AZ-based Diazteca Com- 
pany. "Nevertheless, in year 
2006, even though Mexican 
imports grew 17 percent, 
prices did not drop for the 
first time in 15 years. Diazteca 
credits the efforts of the mar- 




keting and promotional nationwide strategy started 
by the National Mango Board in year 2005 and to 
the forecasting of Mexican production per week 
per package that EMEX, Mexico's Mango Export 
Association, implemented for the first time ever, 
which was very precise for market purposes." 

Producers are confident that U.S. demand for 
mangos will continue to increase in the coming 
years. "Today only 40 percent of Americans con- 
sume mangos, so there is a 60 percent potential to 
grow," Diaz says. "The National Mango Board has 
targeted to double consumption during the next 
five years. The market will definitely continue to 
grow to reach that level by year 2010." 

"We're not even close to a saturation point," 
says Barry London, president, London Fruit Inc., 
Pharr, TX. "There could be 100 million to 125 mil- 
lion boxes in three years and still growing." 

WHO IS DRIVING SALES? 

Immigrants from Asia and Latin America, where 
mangos are a popular component of the regular 
diet, are the largest group of mango consumers in 
the United States. 

"Mangos are consumed primarily by people of 
Asian and Latin American descent," says Ciruli's 
Aguilar,. "In the United States, these ethnic groups 
have been growing steadily. In the last five years, 
the Latino and Asian populations grew by 16 and 17 
percent respectively, making them the fastest grow- 
ing ethnic groups in the country. The change in 
demographics is especially important because it 
deals with the consumers that tend to consume 
mangos the most." 

MNB's McManus agrees with this observation, 
saying, "As Hispanic and Asian populations 
increase in this country, the demand for mangos 
will also increase. These cultures have a strong his- 
tory of using mangos in their recipes. Meanwhile, 
U.S. tastes are becoming more exotic as we are 
influenced by such a diverse population." 

Retailers should be reaching out to this ever- 
growing segment of the population by utilizing spe- 

Continued on page 50 
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Peru: Fastest Growing Player In The Mango Deal 



Peru is the fastest-growing exporter of 
mangoes to the United States, growing 
108 percent from 2001 to 2006, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) iVlari<et News Service (MNS). This 
increase compares to a 48 percent increase in 
total mango imports for the same period. 

Peru produces Tommy Ati<ins, Hadens and 
Kents, plus some exotic varieties seldom found 
here (such as the Edward). Peru shipped us over 
53 million pounds of mangos during 2006 or 
7.7 percent of total U.S. imports. 

The Peruvian season usually starts in Decem- 
ber, following the Ecuador season closely and 
winds down in March, just as iVIexico is gearing 
up. This season, however, the picture changes a 
bit, according to John-Campbell Barmmer, 
director of mari<eting. Chestnut Hill Farms, 
iVIiami, FL, and chairman of the mari<eting com- 
mittee of the National Mango Board (NMB), 
Orlando, FL. 

"Their quality this year has been great, but 
the yields are down more than 1 5 percent due 
to the EI Nino [weather pattern]," he notes, in 
the 20 or so years Barmmer has been mari<et- 
ing mangos, he has seen improved export qual- 



ity and service from Peru, "it all begins in the 
field, where we have seen marked improve- 
ments in Peru's growing and harvesting prac- 
tices, followed by improvements in their hot 
water treatments and state-of-the-art packing 
sheds." 

Barmmer adds, "We are grateful for up-and- 
coming industry members such as those from 
Peru, Brazil and Ecuador. In fact, all South 
American exporters are to be commended for 
their continued expansions and improvements 
in operations that have helped us increase 
mango consumption in the U.S." 

NMB reports household consumption of 
mangos currently hovers around the 40 percent 
mark. According to USDA MNS, mango imports 
grew 22 percent in 2006 over the previous 
year. Some retailers who promote mangos have 
reported volume increases ranging from 13 to 
300 percent during the promotions. 

A key challenge for the mango industry is 
accurate crop forecasting. "This applies to Peru 
as it does for most other regions" explains 
Wendy McManus, NMB marketing director. 
NMB is working with U.S. mango exporters 
everywhere to develop a crop forecasting 



model to facilitate better promotional planning. 
"Building a workable crop forecast is a top pri- 
ority for the NMB. It will take time, but now at 
the start of our second year in operation, we're 
taking steps to get there," she notes. 

"The peak for Peru, which we expect to see 
at store level in early February, will be mild, 
according to the producers in that region," 
McManus adds. "We are encouraging retailers 
to focus on non-price-driven promotions such 
as end-cap displays and demo events starting 
in week six and running for four weeks. 

"Our goal is to build value for our growers 
and industry, so we are committed to providing 
relevant market information on a timely basis," 
she continues. 

"The mango industry has tremendous 
growth potential. We are building on the foun- 
dation we started in 2006 and launching sever- 
al innovative programs to help drive mango 
awareness and consumption. The NMB has 
been operating for only one year, but we have 
made great strides in convincing retailers that 
no matter where they come from or what their 
color is: mangos MOVE when properly promot- 
ed!" she says. pb 
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lat's what some retailers are telling us happens when they 
promote mangos. Some of them are even reporting volume increases 
topping 300%!* Find out what else they are saying about the most popular 
fruit in the world. ..now fast becoming your favorite. 

Contact your NMB merchandiser today to find out what we have in 
store for you this season. 
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Phone: 877-MANGOS-1 • Fax: 407-897-2262 
Visit us at www.nationalmangoboard.com and www.mangoinfo.org 

National Mango Board • P.O. Box 140903 • Orlando, FL 32814-0903 
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* Results will vary by retailer. 



Continued from page 46 
cial promotions. 

"Because mangos are mainly consumed 
by people of Asian and Latino descent, 
retailers can promote mangos during vari- 
ous cultural holidays to boost sales/' Aguilar 
suggests. "For instance, advertise mangos for 
use in a guacamole recipe during Cinco de 
Mayo celebrations, or even during Super 
Bowl week, where they can be cross-mer- 
chandised with complementary items such 
as tomatoes and avocados." 

Beyond the ethnic consumer, however, 
there is another mango consumer who is an 
educated, relatively affluent, western or 
northeastern city dweller. Research shows 
that shoppers who eat at fine dining estab- 
lishments at least three times a month are 
the most likely group to buy mangos. 

FOODSERVICE 
SPARKS INTEREST 

The experience of this group suggests 
other population groups will become regular 
consumers once exposed to mangos. 

"I can't wait for mangos to be picked up 
by foodservice," Jesus "Chuy" Loza, founder 
and managing member of Freska Produce 
International, Ventura, CA, says. "Once 
foodservice starts providing mangos on the 
menu, that's going to raise consumption 



because more people are going to buy them 
at the store." 

The foodservice boost has already begun. 
"As we look to the foodservice sector as an 
indicator of future consumer demand, it's 
clear that mangos have tremendous poten- 
tial for continued growth," relates NMB's 
McManus. "Many products, such as avoca- 
dos, first became popular in restaurants, 
before gaining a foothold in the retail envi- 
ronment. Foodservice helps to introduce 
consumers to new tastes and trends. 

"Our research shows that the presence of 
mangos on restaurant menus increased 144 
percent in five years, from 2000 to 2005, and 
the number of restaurant chains mentioning 
mangos on their menus doubled in the 
same period," she continues. 

Eventually mangos could join other 
major fruit commodities in the volume sold 
at the retail level. "Mangos should become a 
well-known commodity staple item, as are 
peaches, apples, bananas or oranges," 
Diazteca's Diaz predicts. "Production vol- 
umes in all sourcing countries are growing 
and will continue to grow. So is the expected 
U.S.A. demand." 

LEARNING 

TO LOVE MANGOS 

A concerted educational push is neces- 



sary, however, since many consumers have 
very little knowledge about how to buy, 
store and use mangos. The general public 
is in the dark about when mangos are 
ready to eat and about how to prepare 
them. 

"Consumers tend to purchase foods that 
they know and are comfortable with," 
explains Aguilar of Ciruli Brothers. "To get 
them to purchase and repurchase items 
they are less familiar with, retailers need to 
be able to engage consumers by educating 
them about the product. They should be 
able to tell them what the nutritional bene- 
fits are, how a mango tastes and suggest 
how to prepare it. 

"A mango is ripe if the fruit feels soft 
when given a gentle squeeze, and if a 
sweet, fragrant scent emanates from the 
stem end of the fruit," she continues. 

"Color, on the other hand, is not always 
a good indicator of ripeness. Customers 
should know that some mango varieties 
might stay green, even at maturity. Among 
the varieties more prone to color change 
are Haden, which develops smooth yellow 
skin with a slight red blush, and Ataulfo, 
also known as the Champagne mango, 
which turns from a light green to yellow, 
and finally to a deep golden color when 
fully mature," Aguilar concludes. pb 
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please send an e-mail to ProduceBusiness@phoenixmedianet.com and request 
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Bulk Lettuce Challenges 
And Opportunities 

A quick category overview offers insights and reveals different packa^ng and variety options. 



BY DUANE CRAIG 



Bulk lettuce faces competition 
from convenience-oriented pre- 
packaged salads, but those same 
competitors may be creating a 
market for a wider variety of bulk 
lettuces. According to a September 2006 
report by The Perishables Group of W. 
Dundee, IL, packaged salads have emerged 
as the single largest segment in produce 
with more than 8 percent contribution. 

As Dick Spezzano, president, Spezzano 
Consulting Service, Inc., Monrovia, CA, 
talks to people in the industry, he hears that 
value-added is growing at 7 to 10 percent a 
year at retail. As a result, he sees declines in 
bulk section size on a space-to-sale s basis. 

Even so, consumers may be more apt to 
try new kinds of bulk lettuces that carry 
new flavor profiles. According to Spezzano, 
America's taste buds have changed when it 
comes to lettuce. "If you think back to the 
late '80s when there wasn't really value- 
added out there to speak of, you don't think 
of high sales in escarole and endive and 
radicchio and baby lettuces. None of that 
was available. But now it's readily available 
in packages, and those are a much more 
acquired taste than just eating romaine or 
iceberg lettuce. It moves closer to the palate 
taste of the Europeans." 

Rick Osterhues, director of marketing, 
Capurro Farms, Moss Landing, CA, thinks a 
bulk salad lineup begins with romaine, ice- 
berg, red and green leaf and butter followed 
by red romaine and red butter, endive and 
escarole. As long as the choices are made 
carefully based on a store's demographics, 
he predicts profitable outcomes from stock- 
ing a wide variety of bulk lettuce. "Certainly 




More sophisticated consumer palates require a greater variety of bull< lettuces. 



retailers can distinguish themselves very 
profitably by carrying the full array of let- 
tuces as the consumer is getting more edu- 
cated and interested in the unique varietal 
taste and color sensations that can come 
from varieties like endive and escarole. 

"The consumers most likely to purchase 
the unique varieties are going to make the 
decision less on price and more on the per- 
ceived quality, nutrition and different taste 
perceptions they have of the items," he adds. 
"Doing well with a full varietal representa- 
tion in a store comes down to effectiveness 
at communicating the unique characteristics 
of each one to consumers and giving them 
ideas on what it tastes like and how to use it. 
It also takes a produce staff committed to 
keeping the store communication [POP] 
vehicles and the product fresh looking." 



As produce people consider their options 
related to category breadth, there are two 
trends they can rely on: Iceberg is still king, 
and consumers continue to shift their pref- 
erences toward the leafy lettuces. 

"The sense that I get in being around the 
industry and talking to the folks is that ice- 
berg continues to go down as a bulk product 
in the supermarkets," Spezzano says, "but it 
seems to have flattened out a couple of 
years ago and has made a little bit of a 
recovery. They also say that the item that 
continues to grow in popularity is romaine." 

According to Eric Schwartz, president. 
Dole Fresh Vegetables, Salinas, CA, con- 
sumers continue to shift their preferences 
toward leafy lettuce like romaine, butter and 
red and green leaf, but iceberg still tops 
sales by weight. 
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Some see the continuing popularity of 
the bagged hearts bolstering the popularity 
of romaine. "I think one of the growth cate- 
gories we've seen over the past few years is 
in the area of romaine hearts," says Woody 
Johnson, vice president of sales and market- 
ing, Growers Express, Salinas, CA. "It is 
probably the single greatest growth item 
within the bulk lettuce categories. It's a very 
good compromise between a packaged salad 
and traditional lettuce because you just cut 
off the ends, add a few things and you've got 
a salad." He notes some retailers find hearts 
selling up to half as much as iceberg. 

"The increase in romaine hearts has 
been quite notable," adds Steve Koran, direc- 
tor of retail sales, Tknimura & Antle, Inc., 
Salinas, CA. "It's a great value proposition 
for customers looking for a fresh product 
and convenience." 

CATEGORY MANAGEMENT 

When it comes to allocating space to the 
various types of bulk lettuce sales, scanner 
data based on sales is still the best guide. 

"I believe there should be a general 
application of space-to-sales assignment and 
that is going to vary quite a bit by location," 
Capurro's Osterhues advises. "I would say in 
general that most of your space should go to 
iceberg, romaine and green leaf." 

Dole's Schwartz sees data on the horizon 
to make space allocation and the entire cate- 
gory management picture clearer "Category 
management is the next level of maximizing 
sales in the produce section. The bagged 
salad side has had category management for 
a number of years. Category management is 
just a very broad term for the right price, the 
right product, the right place at the right 
time. So it means understanding your con- 
sumers and how they are shopping so you 
know which varieties work well and which 
price points work well. 

"Where we are heading is taking all of the 
things we've learned on the bagged side and 
moving that over to the bulk side. This is the 
next level of information a lot of suppliers 
are moving to with the retailers because in 
the past we just didn't have a good way to 
see what consumers were buying in pro- 
duce. A lot of it just wasn't scanned and a lot 
of it didn't have any wrap so you couldn't 
put a scannable sticker on it," he continues. 

Schwartz hopes to determine the per- 
centage ofbagged-to-bulk and bulk-to-bagged 
crossover shoppers. He says a sizable part of 
the market is fluid and switches easily based 
on price. "The vegetable bulk market has 
been oversupplied for well over two years 
now. In some cases the retailers are making 
better margins and not passing that through, 
but a lot of retailers are passing that through 



,- Bulk Lettuce Packaging -. 
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M M e take pride in offering a vari- 
ety of different pack options 
as we realize one size does 
not fit ail store formats," says Kori Juggle, 
marketing manager. Ocean Mist Farms, 
Castroville, CA. The company offers half- 
sleeves, full cello wraps, naked packs in a 
wax carton and naked packs with liners 
in a dry carton. 

Tanimura & Antle, Inc., (T&A) is 
advancing a shrink-wrapped romaine as 
an improved way of merchandising. The 
company cites a test conducted by a 178- 
store retail chain that showed increased 
sales revenues of 14 percent, decreased 
shrink of 28 percent and annual per-store 
labor savings of $8,000. 

'The trend over the last several years 
has been more towards cello lettuce and 
there are advantages to that," says Dave 
Mills, senior vice president. Mills Family 
Farms, Inc., Salinas, CA. "Anytime you 
have something on the shelf, there's 
always going to be - even if it is minimal 
- some sort of a food safety issue, so 
when you have something wrapped that's 
always helpful. Wrapping also allows the 
grower/shipper to have its logo present." 

Miniature lettuce is popular with food- 
service, and suppliers now have minia- 
ture varieties available for retail. 

Ande Manos, salesperson. Babe 
Farms, Santa Maria, CA, believes minia- 
ture varieties are a good fit for retail cus- 
tomers. The company offers clamshells 
with a mix of mini-varieties. "We believe 
baby lettuces have so much more to offer 
than larger conventional varieties. Baby 
head lettuces are not only colorful, but 
they are also tender and sweet. The leaf 
size is small and wonderful for salads or 
as a garnish. The clamshell of baby let- 



tuces allows the consumer to take home 
fresh, unprocessed baby lettuces and cre- 
ate their own specialty salad blend." 

"We have a product that we've had 
out in foodservice for a couple of years 
now called Iceberg Babies," says Michael 
Boggiatto, president, Boggiatto Produce, 
Inc., Salinas, CA. "It is miniature iceberg 
lettuce that was originally designed for 
the foodservice trade. We have had so 
many requests, however, from retail, con- 
sumers and grocery stores that we decid- 
ed to introduce a packaged variety of that 
same thing. So we have a package with 
two heads of Iceberg Babies in the pack 
that is bound for retail stores." 

Steve Koran, director of retail sales, 
says T&A also has a miniature variety 
available for retail. With the texture and 
color of romaine and the sweetness of 
butter. Sweet Gems is available to retail in 
3-count clamshells. "The challenge is 
doing the demo and letting people do 
the taste because it's a smaller head. 
From a flavor profile, it's done well. It's 
just that it's at a similar price point to 
romaine hearts and you see a lot more 
product on a romaine heart than you do 
on this." 

Even as precut and prepackaged sal- 
ads gain ground, a perennial market for 
bulk lettuce remains. Eric Schwartz, presi- 
dent. Dole Fresh Vegetables, Salinas, CA, 
says there is long-held customer percep- 
tion that bulk is fresher. He believes 
many consumers still want the full control 
over their salad making that buying bulk 
lettuce allows. 

Koran agrees, saying, "We definitely 
want to keep the category fresh, and 
from a promotion standpoint it offers a 
lot of opportunities to build a salad." pb 



and they do see the consumption move 
around a little bit depending on where the 
prices are. There is a segment of consumers 
out there that looks for the value." 

Picking the display point depends on 
overall department goals. Schwartz recom- 
mends the front of the department for value 
placement but positioning more to the rear 
to maximize impulse buys. 

To maximize lettuce sales and create 
more produce sales in general from the sale 
of lettuce, Schwartz notes, retailers are mov- 
ing toward making produce a center-of-plate 
item. He cites retailers like Kroger that dis- 



play a chicken salad recipe along with its 
ingredients right in the produce department. 
"It makes it very easy for the consumers to 
do an impulse buy and that means a higher 
basket ring because they're getting all the 
components." 

He emphasizes the need to keep these 
types of POS displays well stocked. Grouping 
items within the produce department, 
though, is an activity that has limits based 
upon the item. Dole is working on an analy- 
sis he expects will show it is more beneficial 
to keep grocery salad dressings in grocery 
instead of in the produce department. pb 
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hen you chaos€ Whol&aves® for your restaurant 
line, you signitfcantly improve your bottom line. 
Because each Jeaf is hand-picked, carefully 
washed and hand-packad using a ravoluilonary 
process, there's virtually no wasta and no prep time. Ever^ 
perteci piece 4s ready to go, right out of the box. and that 
equals more profits growing on your tree. 




Demand For Asparagus 
Spans All Seasons 

Thking care of this finicky vegetable leads to higher rings. 
BY DUANE CRAIG 



Asparagus popularity continues 
to grow. The Peruvian Aspara- 
gus Importers Association 
(PAIA), Dallas, TX, reports U.S. 
per capita consumption of 
asparagus has increased 50 percent since 
1995 and in the past year, 46 percent of con- 
sumers purchased it. 

"Consumers who purchase asparagus 
tend to be well educated and affluent so we 
feel they're great customers to bring into the 
store," says Charlie Eagle, vice president of 
business development. Southern Specialties, 
Inc., Pompano Beach, FL. "People who buy 
asparagus may be buying a nice wine or a 
fine cheese or other products that bring a 
good ring for the retailer." 

"We think it's a commodity that is grow- 
ing in popularity, and I think it's reaching 
the point that it doesn't just live off promo- 
tions at Easter, Christmas and Thanksgiv- 
ing," says Ross Wileman, vice president of 
sales and marketing. Mission Produce, Inc., 
Oxnard, CA. "I think consumers' appetite for 
asparagus is growing." 

"Asparagus is available year-round so the 
category has just gone crazy," according to 
Troy Mesa, category manager and import 
coordination, Rosemont Farms Corp., Boca 
Raton, FL. "Consumption is definitely up 
because it is available and it's a good value. 
It's a matter of putting it out and making it 
look good." 

According to PAIA, the majority of retail 
sales are in bundles typically sold at per- 
pound prices. Additional sales opportunities 
have come from value-added packages that 
include spears in clamshells, tray packs and 
microwavable bags. Semi-processed offer- 
ings like tips are also available. 

"One of the problems with asparagus was 
it was only offered to consumers one way," 




Consumers now look for fresh asparagus on a year-round basis. 



says John-Campbell Barmmer, director of 
marketing. Chestnut Hill Farms, Miami, FL. 
"Any product that is only offered one way is 
going to have a consumption problem. The 
convenience factor came into play in aspara- 
gus this year in a major way, and I think 
that's exciting from a retail point of view. 
We're looking at doing an 8-ounce microwav- 
able bag next year From a retail perspective, 
that adds more SKUs and more opportunity 
to make money. Publix is selling asparagus 
four different ways this year and I think 
that's effective retailing." 

"We will also be looking at innovative 
packaging for asparagus and trying to push 
the window for more consumption," adds 
William Tkrleton, Mission Produce director 
of marketing communication. 

While per-pound pricing for bundles 
seems to be the norm, at least one suppher 
makes the case for trying a different 
approach for the value-added. "We do a huge 



business in tips in Europe and a small busi- 
ness in tips in the United States," says Mark 
Girardin, president. North Bay Produce, Inc., 
Traverse City, MI. "It hasn't really caught on 
here yet, and the reason is retailers promote 
it on a per-pound basis. We are packing 
around four ounces in a bunch, which is a 
cute little pack. When you put that on the 
shelf at $5.99 per pound, customers can't see 
the value. But when you price that same 
bunch at $1.99, they'll try it." 

Logistics can sometimes create unfavor- 
able situations for retailers running aspara- 
gus ads so at least one supplier is focusing 
on a process that has worked successfully 
with avocados. 

"Asparagus is a high-volume item when 
on sale and a low-volume item when not on 
sale," says Mission's Wileman. "On sale 
you're going to get your straight loads from 
wherever the arrival point is. In your non-ad 
periods, with us having regional ripe cen- 
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ters, we can load fresh product on the truck 
everyday, just Hke avocados." 

DISPLAY CONDITIONS 

Retailers can enhance displays of aspara- 
gus by incorporating the white variety. 
Asparagus is finicky about temperature, so 
displays have to be carefully considered. 

"Since asparagus is being packed in more 
ways now, the how-to-display question has 
gotten a bit murky," says Julia Inestroza, 
marketing manager. Gourmet Trading Co., 
Los Angeles, CA. "The temperature for stor- 
age and display should be as close to 34 ° as 
possible. It looks best when displayed white 
and green together. Use two-thirds green 
and one-third white. It's eye catching when 
the green asparagus has one white stripe of 
asparagus in the middle. Bagged asparagus 
should be kept in the cooler case with other 
bagged vegetables. It's preferable for stores 
to set up ready-to-cook sections where cus- 
tomers know they can go for last minute, 
quick options for dinner." 

Southern's Eagle notes, "We provide a 
variety of Southern Selects asparagus prod- 
ucts so we can create some interest on the 
shelf. As opposed to always having green 
asparagus in traditional bunches, we offer a 
white asparagus. 

"We recommend all retailers display 
their asparagus standing up, with moisture 
at the butt end. We recommend you always 
have the traditional green asparagus on the 
shelf along with some kind of a volume of 
white asparagus on the same shelf to create 
visual excitement and give consumers an 
opportunity to experience an additional 
type of asparagus. We are seeing annual 
growth in the white asparagus category, and 
white asparagus is the most popular aspara- 
gus in Europe," he continues. 

Not everyone agrees with this display 
technique. "The two things I hate to see are 
asparagus sitting out at ambient [tempera- 
tures] and sitting in a tray of water, which 
you see a lot," says Girardin. "It needs to be 
in that 34 ° to 36 ° range. All asparagus, by the 
time it gets to retail, have sealed off the area 
where they were cut. It doesn't matter how 
much water you put them in — they're not 
soaking that water up since you don't have 
capillary action going on anymore. North Bay 
does not promote standing the asparagus in 
water — the retailer is creating a potential 
contaminant point since the water could har- 
bor bacteria. Food safety is a big concern for 
North Bay, and we as an industry cannot 
stand to experience any additional bad pub- 
licity from foodborne illness." 

"One of the characteristics of asparagus 
is that it has a high respiration rate," adds 
John Bakker, executive director, Michigan 



Asparagus Advisory Board, DeWitt, MI. 
"Keeping it cold will certainly improve shelf 
life and appearance and taste. On a retail 
level, sometimes we see asparagus moved 
into the middle of the produce area, put into 
a pan of water that looks pretty bad after a 
couple of hours, and I'm not so sure it's all 
that appealing to the consumer. Placing it in 
a water bath to keep it from losing moisture 
is not a bad thing but I spend a lot of time in 
supermarkets looking at asparagus, and 
about half the time when I pull a bundle up 
and see the water it's sitting in, I have to ask 
myself whether or not I want to buy it." 



According to the latest draft of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture [USDA] Hand- 
hook 66, which covers commercial storage of 
fruits and vegetables, the "preferred method 
to maintain freshness at retail display is 
refrigerated display with light misting." 

CROSS-PROMOTING 
AND MERCHANDISING 

Asparagus cross-merchandises with 
many things, especially other vegetables. 
North Bay's Girardin suggests creating 3- 
packs of asparagus and complementary veg- 
etables like snow peas, sugar snap peas or 
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broccoli. Rosemont's Mesa would pair it 
with meat to suggest grilling activities. 
Gourmet's Inestroza recommends cross-pro- 
moting along with other high-end vegeta- 
bles and with fresh herbs. 

PAIA recommends in-store demos for 
green and white bundles during January, 
February and March. For green or white 
clamshell and poly bags, it suggests gift-bas- 
ket promotions during the same time 
frame. In April, May and June, it encour- 
ages spring ads for green bundles, spring 
features for white bundles and in-store 
demos for green and white in clamshells 
and poly bags. 

Suppliers continue to come up with 
innovative ways to call attention to aspara- 
gus. "We create value-added wrappers for a 
number of our products that give the con- 
sumer information at a glance," says South- 
ern's Eagle. "They include things like 
weight and origin and also provide prepara- 
tion instructions. We let the consumer know 
a little bit about the product and have 
recipes on some of the wrappers. We create 
promotional opportunities for the retailer. 
For example, our Great on the Grill aspara- 
gus is a 1 -pound bunch that has a wrapper 
with flames on it and recipes and instruc- 
tions for grilling asparagus." 



White Asparagus 



W: 



hite asparagus is not big in the United States. It is a small percentage 
but we think in the future we'll be doing white and green asparagus, 
along with organic/' says Ross Wileman, vice president of sales and mar- 
keting, Mission Produce, Inc., Oxnard, CA. 

There are some challenges to marketing the white asparagus since it is new to 
many consumers. This asparagus is deprived of light as it grows. Typically, earth is 
mounded around it to prevent it from getting light and producing chlorophyll, so it 
does not turn green. In flavor, it is milder and more delicate than the green variety. 

"White asparagus needs an educational process, and that's why we have the wrap 
that tells people how to prepare it," says Charlie Eagle, vice president of business 
development. Southern Specialties, Inc., Pompano Beach, FL. "With some of our retail 
partners, we also create signage that answers the questions consumers typically ask, 
like how does white asparagus become white? What does it taste like? We create 
some signage that has some basics so when the customers pass by and are curious 
about it, we provide a few answers." pb 



Girardin emphasizes retailer opportuni- 
ties in promoting the health aspects of 
asparagus. "Anytime retailers can push the 
nutraceutical benefit of the asparagus — or 
any other commodity for that matter — the 
better off we are all going to be because that 
is a hot topic. And it's the best thing for our 
customers, too. There are health benefits to 
be derived from eating asparagus." 

"Folks all over the world are looking at 



some different offerings/' says Bakker of the 
Michigan Asparagus Advisory Board, "so 
perhaps adding more ready-to-eat products 
that are minimally processed like microwav- 
able bags or trays. We're certainly seeing 
more of a trend with people picking up pre- 
cooked main courses, so a side of asparagus 
that can be microwaved while you're setting 
the table is one of the kinds of things we'd 
encourage retailers to look at." pb 
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said to terrorize pregnant women and 
\ engaged maidens. And let us not 

forget to mention the alleged ""^t/^. 
aphrodisiacal powers of garlic which il 
hci^ been extolled through the ages. ^ 
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Value-Added Potatoes 



Value-added potato products have come a long way, and they still have a long way to go. 
BY JACQUELINE ROSS LIEBERMAN 




Consumers must perceive value-added potatoes as fast, easy and convenient. 



In today's time-starved society, value- 
added potatoes seem to be a simple 
way to increase sales. The average 
meal now takes 30 minutes or less to 
prepare, according to Mac Johnson, 
vice president of marketing, the United 
States Potato Board (USPB), Denver, CO. As 
preparation time gets shorter and shorter, 
products that offer shortcuts are in demand. 
"I think there's really been an increase in 
interest in value-added potatoes in the past 
three years," Johnson says. 

"Time has become a precious commodity 
with a lot of people," says Chris Anthony, 
vice president of marketing, Anthony Farms, 
Scandinavia, WI. "Lifestyles have changed so 
much." The company grows and ships pota- 
toes and markets value-added potato prod- 
ucts including the Biggins Complete ready- 
to-microwave meal package that includes a 
washed, wrapped potato and toppings. 

Still, sales of some value-added potatoes 
have grown more slowly than suppliers had 
hoped. "There's a strong commodity mental- 
ity with potatoes," Anthony notes. "A fresh 
potato doesn't have a lot of glitz to it. And 
consumers are so used to paying so little for 
potatoes." 

"The baby boomer population has been 
using the same potatoes the same way for a 
very long time," agrees Russell Wysocki, 
president and CEO, Russet Potato Exchange, 
Bancroft, WI, makers of the Biggins Com- 
plete, as well as Biggins Singles (Flavorwrap 
Single microwave-ready russet potatoes) and 
Biggins Sweets (Flavorwrap Single micro- 
wave-ready sweet potatoes). "Communicat- 
ing why the value-added potato products are 
new and different takes time, just like any 
new innovation. The microwave-ready sin- 
gle potatoes have been out for more than 
three years, but they really just started 



catching on in the last year" 

"Pretty successful" is how Donald Flan- 
nery, executive director of the Maine Potato 
Board, Presque Isle, rates Maine's value- 
added potato products. He says these items, 
including fresh-cut and cooked mashed 
potatoes, have been on the market for about 
12 years. "It took a while," he recalls. "There 
were probably three years of development, 
and the first five years were slow growth. In 
the last four years, there has really been 
some good growth in that sector" 

"Throughout the country, I think there 
are a lot of marketers trying to come up 
with value-added products. There are some 
people who are very, very innovative, and I 
commend them," Anthony says. "Once they 
try them, consumers find that, 'Hey, this 
saves me time and that's worth something.'" 

"One of the things we have to do in this 
industry is provide convenience," Flannery 
points out. 



"The traditional potato consumer's pref- 
erences in flavor, varieties and cooking 
methods are changing more rapidly than in 
the past," Wysocki observes. "Consumers 
want variety and convenience almost every 
day, and sometimes as much as every meal. 
Value-added products meet the demand for 
both variety and convenience, so long-term 
growth and success seem inevitable." 

"Time is telling how even a simple value- 
added component can propel sales," says 
Karen Lynn-Townshend, marketing develop- 
ment officer. Price Edward Island Potato 
Board, Charlottetown, PEL "Prince Edward 
Island packers have been among the first 
adopters to offer specialty value-added pota- 
to products. For instance, a subcategory 
such as 'chef or 'restaurant-style' fresh pota- 
toes offers almost hand-picked quality pota- 
toes that are virtually blemish-free, consis- 
tently sized and packaged in smaller take- 
home plastic bags, so you can see what 
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you're buying. For the hostess/entertainer, 
this is valuable enough to pay more. Single 
shrink-wrapped baked potatoes for the 
microwave, paper bags with a back view 
vent, pre wrapped, pre-spiced, precooked — 
all have made a difference in the consumer 
re-evaluating the goodness and convenience 
of the noble potato." 

Anthony believes the category will con- 
tinue to grow "as long as retailers make sure 
the quality and integrity of the product is 
maintained. If you pick it up and it's shriv- 
eled, then that's not very good." 

IMPROVEMENTS 
IN FRESH-CUT 

"As an industry, we're very pleased the 
various potato boards and commissions are 
very supportive in finding the consumer 
needs and technology we need to get 
ahead," says Steve Ottum, COO, Potandon 
Produce, Idaho Falls, ID. Most of Potandon's 
potatoes are labeled under the Green Giant 
Fresh brand name. 

Still, the industry has a long way to go. 
"To keep the potatoes in a fresh state, the 
technology has not advanced as quickly as, 
say, the carrot industry," Ottum admits. "But 
there are some value-added cooked, 
blanched products that have other ingredi- 
ents to increase shelf life, which crosses the 
line from fresh into processed." 

"I don't think we've gotten to the point 
with our consumers that they're willing to 
pay that much extra for peeled and chopped 
potatoes," asserts David Tbnso, sales manag- 
er, Canon Potato Co., Center, CO. "It may 
have a place at the higher-end markets, and 
I think it will catch on eventually, but right 
now we're not seeing it. 

"We're becoming a processed society. 
People want convenience, and the potato is 
not a convenient product. It takes time, and 
that's going to create some opportunities for 
us," he continues. 

"About five years ago, people were get- 
ting into pre-cut potatoes, and they were 
looking for the same sort of success we saw 
with bagged salads," says USPB's Johnson. 
"That just didn't materialize. The products 
that are just sliced and diced have, for the 
most part, failed. Not for the foodservice 
industry, but for retail." 

Part of the reason for this failure, John- 
son says, is chopped, peeled potatoes did 
not add the level of convenience consumers 
wanted for the higher price. Newer items 
that include flavors, spices and other ingre- 
dients with chopped potatoes offer a more 
complete solution and therefore are starting 
to see better sales. 

Other reasons fresh-cut potatoes did not 



take off as planned? When potatoes are 
processed, "There's a trade-off, whether it's 
a nutrition aspect or taste," Ottum says. 

"It's a hard deal with fresh-cut. The thing 
about potatoes is they brown so fast," adds 
Seth Pemsler, vice president retail/interna- 
tional, Idaho Potato Commission (IPC), 
Eagle, ID. As technology continues to 
advance, it is possible that fresh-cut potatoes 
will improve in quality and shelf life, 
whether because of improved potato vari- 
eties, additives or packaging." 

"As consumers become more aware of 
these products, that, also, is going to help," 



USPB's Johnson adds. 

MICROWAVE-READY 
REACHES MATURITY 

Washed, wrapped microwave potatoes 
and products that incorporate them have 
reached a level of acceptance with con- 
sumers that fresh-cut has not. 

According to Bob Meek, CEO, Wada 
Farms Marketing Group, Idaho Falls, ID, the 
Wada Easy Baker microwavable potato, 
which was introduced in 2002, has seen a 
steady, although not rapid, increase in sales. 
"Once customers start buying it, they don't 
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Microwave-Ready Potato 



Cavendish Produce offers top quality potatoes for Retail and 
Food Service. Let us exceed your customer's expectations 
with traditional packaging and innovative product solutions. 




Serving the United States and Canada 
866-770-3823 • www.cavendishproduce.com 
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back away/' he notes. The easy Bakers tend 
to be available in one size — 70-count — and 
are offered at a per-unit price at retail. 

Wada also offers a 3-pack over-wrapped 
tray of baking potatoes for the oven or 
microwave. The potatoes are triple washed 
and the tray goes right into the oven or 
microwave. The wrap must be removed 
before use in the oven. 

Meek says Wada is currently working on 
some other exciting product ideas that the 
company hopes to bring to market soon, but 
it is premature to divulge the particulars. 

Biggins Completes, a potato meal option, 
first became available in 2005. Wysocki of 
Russet Potato Exchange reports great suc- 
cess. "Biggins Completes are microwave- 
ready fresh potato meals that provide a 
restaurant quality meal in seven to eight 
minutes. Each meal includes a Biggins Sin- 
gles Flavorwrap potato, a micro wavable tray, 
a fork, a napkin, salt, pepper and your 
choice of toppings — Hidden Valley Original 
Ranch, Sargento Cheddar Sauce or Sour 
Cream and Cheddar. The Sargento Cheddar 
and Hidden Valley Original Ranch versions 
are shelf-stable and can be found in the 
fresh produce department. The Sour Cream 
& Cheddar version can be found in the 
refrigerated section," he explains. Additional 
meal varieties are in the works. 



"Retailers love the idea," Wysocki says. "It 
is an innovative new product in the fresh 
produce section. We've added a new dis- 
play/shipper due to retailer demand. We're 
trying to get the message out 
that these are easy as one, 
two, three — one: Leave 
potato in Flavorwrap 
(no need to poke -^^^ 
holes); two: Microwave; >^p^ 
and three: Add toppings ti^^ 
and enjoy." 

Brian John- 
son, director of ^- 
produce opera- 
tions at Trig's in 
Rhinelander, WI, part of TA. 
Solberg and Co., Inc., a 5-store supermarket 
chain based in Minocqua, WI, says his pro- 
duce department carries Biggins Completes 
as well as Biggins Singles, but few other 
types of value-added potatoes. "In this part 
of the country, we're very old-fashioned," he 
explains. "Value-added is just starting to take 
off a little bit here." 

While his customers ignore many 
processed potato products, washed and 
wrapped potatoes do well because the price 
is only slightly higher than an unprocessed 
potato, and people have found it to be a 
time-saver. "Quite honestly, they taste just 





Anthony Farms 

Amazing Quality 
Amazing Service. 



» Year-round potato supplies 
» Overnight service to most areas 
» Inventory replenishment 
» Just-in-time arrivals 



• Wide range of packaging choices 

• Private labeling 

• 3rd-party certification 

• Bi-lingual Packaging 
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715-467-2212 • 800-826-0456 • Fax 715-467-2626 

Sales: Vic Anthony - Greg Zdroik - Chris Anthony - IVIarc Stalter • Transportation: Tracy Scrivens 
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as good as a baked potato. It 
doesn't taste gummy, like a 
microwave baked potato usually does. If 
you're on the go and a spud-eater, it's a 
great product," according to Johnson. 

He also likes the fact that plastic- 
wrapped potatoes do not spoil as quickly as 
cut or processed potatoes. "They're as 
durable as a regular potato. Keep everything 
well-rotated, well-culled, and you'll never 
have any problem with them," he predicts. 

IS PRODUCE THE PLACE? 

Because many value-added potato items 
— such as mashed potatoes and heat-and-eat 
twice-baked potatoes — need to be refriger- 
ated, some stores choose to place them in 
departments other than produce. How do 
you decide which items belong where? "It's 
not one-size-fits-all across the country," 
Potandon's Ottum observes. 
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POTTATOES 



Maine Potato Board 

744 Maine Strecl 
PmqiJ« lilo, ME 04769 

(207) 76^'5081 
wwwjiidinepul^itucs.cam 



IPC's Pemsler disagrees and hopes retail- 
ers will eventually agree on where potato 
items belong. "Every retailer you go into, 
refrigerated mashed potatoes are in a differ- 
ent place. There's no consistent place to 
find them/' he explains, which means shop- 
pers have no idea where to look for them. 

"There's significant growth in refrigerat- 
ed mashed potatoes, but it's kind of a blur if 
you find them in produce or another depart- 
ment/' Pemsler says. He believes it is in a 



''Sometimes you have 
to stick with a 
product, because you 
iinow in your heart 
it's a good product." 

— Brian Johnson 
Trig's 



store's best interest to have as many potato 
products as possible in the produce depart- 
ment, reasoning that most shoppers start in 
the produce department, where they might 
pick up a bag of potatoes. If they see 
mashed potatoes next to raw potatoes, they 
may "trade up" to the higher priced item. 
But if they have bags of raw potatoes in 
their carts and see mashed potatoes in 
another section of the store, they may pass 
them by rather than buy both or return the 
raw potatoes to the produce section. 

USPB's Johnson makes a case for placing 
refrigerated prepared potatoes with quick-to- 
prepare meats, such as pre-cooked pot roast, 
in the meat department. "One of the rea- 
sons those products have been so successful 
is that you pick up the pot roast, and there 
are the mashed potatoes right next to it. It's 
easier for the customer to put together a 
meal from one section of the store." 

GAINING 

CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE 

"Value-added potatoes are not given big 
shelf space or long periods of time to suc- 
ceed," Wysocki notes. He encourages retail- 
ers to have patience. "Allow sufficient time 
for product to be seen, tried and accepted." 

Retailers also need to actively promote 
value-added potatoes if they want to 
increase sales. "It's hard for value-added 
suppliers to create effective POS and promo- 
tional campaigns at the retail level, since 
each outlet has a unique set of standards," 
Wysocki points out. "POS materials need to 



communicate to consumers why a product 
is innovative and how to use it," he says. "I 
recommend promoting new products in 
store circulars, in-store POS and a website 
(if applicable) at least three times during a 
12-week introduction period." 

"A lot of it is the same as it is with any 
other new product," according to Flannery 
of the Maine Potato Board. "You have to tell 
people what it is. You have to tell them why 
they need it. And once that all happens, 
then they start to buy it. Then you have to 
promote it. That's the same for this product 
as well as many other products that go into 



the marketplace." 

Patience is key when it comes to market- 
ing value-added potatoes. "The first year was 
almost like you order a case and sell to two 
people," says Trig's Johnson, talking about 
wrapped ready-to-microwave potatoes. "Now 
they've become profitable in the last year. 
Sometimes you have to stick with a product, 
because you know in your heart it's a good 
product. It's hard, because there aren't ads 
for them on TV." 

Educating customers is key to selling 
them. Johnson has seen a problem with 
people's understanding of how microwave 




Contact any of These Shippers 
FOR Red River Valley Potatoes 



Associated Potato Growers Inc. 
2001 N. 6th St. •Grand Forks, MN 
58203 •(701) 775-461 4 
apgspud.com 



Mike Layton Co. 

1523 23rd St. South, MoorheadMN 
56560 •(800) 437-4144 
niikel@coldco.com 



Tri-Campbell Farms 
Highway 17 East • Grafton, ND 
58327^(800) 222-7783 
tricampbellfarms.com 



Folson Farms Inc. 

P.O. Box 1 09 • East Grand Forks, M 
56721 ^(800) 377-1581 
folsonfarms.com 



P.O. Box 151 • Buxton, ND 
58218^(701) 847-2200 
nokotapackers.com 



pokely Farms 

P.O. Box73^Nielsville, MN 
56568^(218) 946-2825 
lspokely@rrv.net 



PO. Box 8 • Edinburg, ND 
58227 ^(701) 993-8334 
rah@polarcomm.com 



Northern Valley Growers 
P.O. Boxl30^Hoople,ND 
58243^(888) 740-6464 
northernvalleygrowers.com 



Peatland Reds, Inc. 
1 701 7 390th Ave. SE^ Trail Ml 
56684 ^(218) 268-4034 
peatland@gvtel.com 



PO. Box 1 93* East Grand Forks, M 
56721 ^(800) 365-5784 
randyb@aandlpotato.net 



one Wolf Farms 
P.O. Box 317 Minto,ND 
58261 ^(701) 248-3482 

lonewolffarms.com 



P.O. Box 39 • Crystal, ND 
58222^(701) 657-2152 
ocschulz@polarcomm.com 



Ryan Potato Co. 
P.O. Box 388 -East Grand Forks, M 
56721 ^(800) 346-3350 
ryanpotato.com 




A/^i^vt^e^ PIaU^ P^at^ttx Q^uoM/t^ f\44^oc^^^tiAyh^ 

P.O. Box 301, East Grand Forks, MN 56721 
(218) 773-3633 www.nppga.org 
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potatoes. You'll love our red potatoes.^ 




For dependability and professionalism 
your choice should be Associated 
Potato Growers. With operations from 
three locations, Associated has been the 
largest packer of red potatoes in the Red 
River Valley since 1948. Make us your 
choice for all your red potato needs and 
yellow flesh potato needs. 

100-lb. Burlap 

50-lb. Paper 
50-lb. Carton 
and Count Carton Consumer 
Packs packed in Mesh or Poly 
20-lb, 15-lb, 10-lb, 

8-lb, 5-lb, 3-lb. 
2,000-lb. tote bags 

Wash Plants: Grand Forks, 
Grafton and Drayton, ND 

Sales by Greg Holtman and 
Steve Johnson 

Paul Dolan — Manager 
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800-437-4685 1 



Fax 701-746-5767 
www.apgspud.com 
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Whot Is Added-Value? 



"Ti 



I oday's concept of value-added 
can be as simple as an 
improved display/' says Karen 
Lynn-Townshend, marketing develop- 
ment officer, Prince Edward Island Potato 
Board, Charlottetown, PEL "Anything to 
make life easier. I think the key word 
that defines value-added is easier. Con- 
sumers have proven that they perceive 
easier as worthy of a higher price." 

"\ look at value-added as anything 
that adds to the value for a particular 
consumer group," says Chris Anthony, 
vice president of marketing for Anthony 
Farms in Scandinavia, Wl. "We have 
developed a bilingual Spanish and Eng- 
lish package to focus on that growing 
segment of the population." 

"It can be anything from increased 
quality and packaging all the way up to 
processed potatoes," agrees Steve Ottum, 
COO, Potandon Produce, Idaho Falls, ID. 
Potandon owns exclusive rights to sever- 
al specialty varieties he believes are an 
added value by themselves, including a 
red-skinned, yellow-fleshed potato called 
the Klondike Rose, which is available 
under the Green Giant Fresh label. 

When it comes to adding value, 
Ottum says, 1 think it's a combination of 
several factors, including identifying 
what the true consumer needs are and 
technology. We're exploring several 
ideas." One of those innovations is plac- 
ing stickers that include the brand name 
and a website where consumers can go 
to find more information about potatoes 



on individual baking potatoes. 

"Potato packaging itself has changed 
dramatically," Lynn-Townshend adds. 
"The bags are much more colorful. They 
provide specific nutritional information 
to help further educate the consumer on 
the value of the food to them and their 
family. Value-added also includes infor- 
mation on keeping potatoes, recipes and 
best variety for different purposes." 

"Most of the value-added we're doing 
is in packaging, like the mesh bags," 
says David Tonso, sales manager. Canon 
Potato Co., Center, CO. He notes some 
companies have tried adding packages 
of gravy to 5-pound bags of potatoes, 
with poor results. 

For a slightly different approach, he 
says, "We're kind of leaning toward a 
partnering aspect with value-added. 
Value-added through cross-marketing. It 
seems more beneficial through that 
angle." So, for example, instead of plac- 
ing the gravy in the bag, retailers could 
display packets of gravy mix next to the 
potatoes. 

Seth Pemsler, vice president retail/ 
international for the Idaho Potato Com- 
mission, Eagle, ID, agrees that cross-mar- 
keting is a good way to add value and 
increase sales. For this year's Potato 
Lovers Month (February), the Commis- 
sion is sponsoring a display contest, 
offering cash and prizes to retailers with 
displays combining Idaho potatoes with 
Kraft Cheez Whiz and Oscar Meyer Real 
Bacon Bits. pb 



potatoes work. Some unwrap the plastic- 
wrapped potatoes before microwaving them. 
Others are afraid to try the refrigerated Big- 
gins Completes because they have always 
been told not to store potatoes in the refrig- 
erator. Demos, POS materials and promo- 
tions can help. 

USPB's Johnson is happy to have in-store 
demos, explaining to customers to cook the 
wrapped potatoes in the plastic and letting 
them see for themselves how well it works. 

"In-store sampling is a great technique 
because it shows them the product and lets 
them experience it at the same time/' says 
Maine's Flannery. "It would be nice if retail- 
ers would feature them in ads." 

While that might help, retailers like Trig's 
Johnson are not likely to do so. ""We never 



put them in ads," he explains, because the 
expense does not justify the return. 

WHAT'S NEXT? 

"Companies are constantly looking at 
new products," Flannery notes. "You'll prob- 
ably see the same products, but new mix- 
tures or flavors. You'll also see some new 
packaging." 

"I think the next trend you'll see in 
value-added is cook-in-the-bag packaging," 
says USPB's Johnson. The idea has already 
caught on with other vegetables. Other 
packaging innovations, such as easy-open 
and resealable packages, are catching on. He 
believes convenience will drive potato sales. 
"I think we have to really figure out ways to 
fit potatoes into consumers' lifestyles." pb 
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SWEET POTATOES 

\ Fresh and Fresh-Cut\ 



The Best of Both Worlds 

From 

Wayne E. Bailey 
Produce Co. 

and 

George Foods 

800-845-6149 

Ronnie • Jeff 
George • Nicky 

E-mail: 
sales@sweetpotatoes.com 

Website: 
www.sweetpotatoes.com 
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HISTORICAL FACTS 



• Sweet potatoes we^^^OT in Peru as 
early as 7^ BC 

• Native Americans were giWJTig sweet 
potatoes when Columbus arrive? in 1492. 

• George Washinqtan grew sweet 
pot^^^^Q^ farm at Mount Vernon, VA. 

• George Washington Carver work«J 
extensively with the sweet potata. He ^ 
developed 1 18 djf^Q^products from Vfe 
sweet potStoes. 



From: vs^wv/.FoodReference.com 




Our Ojmlity Can Be CopictL 

For year-round supplies of original Beauregard yams, you need to 
go straight to Dawson Farms. We've grown to become Louisiana's 
largest sweet potato grower with a state-of-the-art packing and 
storage facility. That wouldn't mean anything, though, if we didn't 
have a sweet potato unlike any other. Thankfully, we do. 

GROWER • PACKER • SHIPPER 

ORIGINAL LOUISIANA BEAUREGARD YAMS 




T-^ GOLD 
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Roy Hansen 

318-878-5806 # \ 

Fax 31 8-878-2826 ^ 

2305 Hwy. 17 • Delhi, LA 71232 



DAWSON FARM 



FRIEDMAN & BROUSSARD 

PRODUCE, INC. 

LiCCifj 'Pride of the J arm 
and Sandy Loam 

LOUISIANA BEAUREGARD 

SWEET POTATOES 
12 MONTH CURED SUPPLY 

Charlie Friedman 
TOLL FREE: 800-671-9018 

FAX: 985-646-2302 
f bprod @ bellsouth.net 

P.O. Box 388 
Oak Grove, LA 71263-0388 



GARBER FARMS 

''Creole Classic'' • "Creole Delight" 
"Big Creole Jumbo " 

40 Lb. Cartons, 3, 5 & 10 lb. Consumer Packs 
Plus Bulk Bins 



337-824-6328 

Packing Shed 

em FAX 337-824-2676 
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Wayne Garber, Michael Garber 
Matt Garber & Hayes Pousson 
Beauregard Yams 
"Louisiana's Finest Yams" & "Aromatic Rice" 
3405 Des Cannes Hwy., Iota, LA 70543 



J. Roland Wood Farms 

Grower, Packer and Shipper 
of Sweet Potatoes 



Label Names: "Suzy's Supreme" 
"Little Mike" "Wood Farms" 
"Big Daddy's Jumbos" 

Benson, North Carohna 
Phone: 919-894-2318 
Fax: 919-894-6195 
Email: jrwoodfarms@aoLcom 




WILLIAMSON 
PRODUCE 

SHIPPING SWEET POTATOES YEAR-ROUND 

'G(!Qe5U>'BrQiU]( 

Joan Dozier, Billy Williamson, Cindy Joyner 

252-243-5700 
800-726-8899 

FAX: 252-291-6791 
Email: wpro@cocentral.com 

Hwy. 301 South, P.O. Box 3508 
Wilson, N.C. 27895 
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LOS ANGELES MARKET PROFILE 



Retail And Foodservice Trends 
Are Changing The Industry 




About the time Dale Liefer and his partners at Westlalie Pro- 
duce Co., Los Angeles, CA, figure out a strategy for adapting 
to the changing retail Los Angeles produce industry, he 
knows it will not be too long before that strategy has to be 
rethought or adjusted. 
When Richard Flamminio, president of Umina Bros., Inc., located on 
the Los Angeles Wholesale Produce Market, is evaluating the Southern Cali- 
fornia foodservice industry, he must consider how the buying strategies of 
the institutional trade have changed and look at how to convince customers 
and potential customers to use his company for more than simply "shorts." 

If you ask Rick Lejeune, president of Heath 6i Lejeune Inc., Los Angeles, 
CA, to talk about the keys to success handling organic produce items, he 
starts by calling it a "huge challenge" and then rattles off a list of issues 
ranging from pricing to labor. 

When one adds the huge ethnic factor into the 
equation, the result is more challenges — and 
opportunities — for those willing to adjust to the 
changing marketplace. 

Westlake, Umina and Heath 6i Lejeune are 
very different Los Angeles-based companies, but 
they all face similar challenges and seek ways to 
best take advantage of opportunities to succeed in 
a highly competitive marketplace. 
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Meeting Retail Challenges 

Liefer, who is president of Westlake, says, "The 
big chains keep going more to centralized buying. 
Finding ways to work with them is an ongoing bat- 
tle. You have to provide the service and the prod- 
ucts." To do business with large chains, he says, 
one must first have an introduction to the decision 
makers at the parent company. It also requires 
determining how your company as a supplier, can 
provide a valuable service to the retail chain. 

Flamminio says the major retail grocery chains 
have been buying produce for years on a direct 
basis. "This is not necessarily the most profitable 
way to go for the chains. You can shop the [whole- 



sale] market for better 
deals." 

He says large purvey- 
ors get a number of sup- 
pliers together to provide 
customers with product 
under contract pricing. 
Sometimes the contract 
prices are higher than the 
prices on the wholesale 
terminal. The quality of 
the produce purchased 
through contract pricing 
may or may not be more 
consistent, Flamminio 
contends. 

Bill Vogel, president, Tavilla Sales Co. of Los Angeles, located in Los 
Angeles, CA, points out that what works with one retail chain may not nec- 
essarily work with another. "Each chain is trying to carve its own niche," he 
notes. "It is not only the large chains but also the ethnic market retailers 
who are doing this. These ethnic retailers are located in a neighborhood 
and they are concentrating on that neighborhood." 

About 90 percent of the business at Melissa's/World Variety Produce 
Inc., based in Vernon, CA, is with retailers, according to Bill Schneider, mar- 
keting director. Melissa's is importing an increasing amount of garlic, pine 
nuts and mushrooms from China for its retail customers. "China is a sleep- 
ing giant when it comes to agriculture," Schneider emphasizes. "That coun- 
try has a lot of different climates including ones for tropical fruit. South 
Africa is a growing supplier. We bring in product from where we can get it." 

In addition to ethnic foods, he relates, consumers are looking for food 
items that are easy and fast to prepare, such as microwave vegetables. 
Melissa's is looking to expand this category The company places heavy 
emphasis on handling specialty produce items. The very term "specialty" 
may become an outdated description, if Melissa's has its way The compa- 
ny will soon be introducing a new term to replace specialty in describing its 
products. Schneider believes produce buyers tend to associate specialty 
items with shrink. However, the term is so ingrained in the trade, he real- 
izes it will take awhile for the new, as-yet-undisclosed term to take hold. 
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With our Florida office, we're changing the face 
of the traditional distributor. As retail produce 
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and product lines. 
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responsibility for importing, we'll wear that hat for them 
Westlake now imports mangos, citrus, blue berries, bell 
peppers, tomatoes and melons; and the list is growing. 

Want year round supplies, but don't have the sources? 
Or, want to buy from the grower but don't have "eyes in 
the field" for top quality. That's old hat for us. 

So is shipping from our logistics office in the heart of 
California's growing region... often providing same day 
service. 

This past year we also burnished our branding skills by 



expanding our "Always Fresh" label on year round supplies of 
blueberries and strawberries. 

It all comes down to vision. We're preparing to set the 
standard for the next generation of distributors. Visit our 
website for the complete list of fresh produce items we can 
get for you. 

See what a difference a "your quality partner" can make. 
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Jimmy Matiasevich, Jim Matiasevich 
and Jeff Matiasevich of J.B.J. Distributing Inc. 

Something that has taken hold is clamshell 
packaging. Jeff Phillips, a produce salesman for 
J.B.J. Distributing, Fullerton, CA, says while 
clamshells became popular a number of years 
ago, the current trend is toward smaller master 
containers. Instead of a 22-pound box of zucchi- 
ni, it may be a 10-pound carton. What used to be 
a 40-pound box of apples may now be a 22- 
pound carton, especially if the fruit is organic. 
Phillips says another trend is toward placing pro- 
duce loose in the box so the retailer can display 
the product in bulk on the retail shelf. 

Consumers now have more produce choices 
than ever before. Alan Pollack, Coosemans L.A. 
Inc., on the Los Angeles Wholesale Produce Mar- 
ket, says Asians, Hispanics, Central Americans, 
Koreans and others are doing a great job of intro- 
ducing their ethnic items and bringing them into 
the mainstream. "As the trade routes open up 
around the world, products are becoming more 
global," Pollack says. 

About a year ago he attended what he 
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Robert Schueller and Bill Schneider 
of Melissa's/World Variety Produce Inc. 

describes as the largest produce show in the 
world in Berlin, Germany It had everything fea- 
tured at produce trade conventions in the United 
States, plus a lot more. For example, there were 
snow peas from Africa. "Who would have ever 
thought of that?" he asks. 

Westlake's Liefer also points to the huge eth- 
nic influence in Southern California and all the 
new ethnic retail chains that have been intro- 
duced to the marketplace. "We have to look for 
ways we can be a value to them," he says. 

Liefer mentions the huge expansion by Wal- 
Mart Stores Inc. and Sam's Club in many parts of 
the country has not yet happened in California, 
but this is about to change. "Neither has been a 
big factor here, but they are coming. We are look- 
ing at how we can do business with them." 

Westlake's strategy includes its Florida office, 
which was launched six years ago. Liefer 
describes the branch office as "our shining star. 
Now we have learned we can do business as co- 
vendors." As Wal-Mart and Sam's increase their 
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presence in California, Westlake wants to be in a 
position to service them, he states. 

Umina's Flamminio points out that despite all 
the challenges of a changing industry, "The 
wholesale business seems better than ever. Why? 
I can't answer that question except we strive to 
be a better supplier when it comes to price, quali- 
ty and service. Take any of these three factors out 
of the equation and you become less successful." 

Meeting Foodservice Challenges 

When talking of one trend in the institutional 
trade, Flamminio emphasizes that buying organi- 
zations representing a number of customers 
implement contract pricing, which automatically 
cuts out the wholesale business, or at least 
reduces it. Direct buying in the foodservice indus- 
try, however, stresses the importance of whole- 
salers offering the price, quality and service to 
stay in the game. 

Lejeune at Heath 61 Lejeune describes the 
foodservice industry as "the last frontier," and 
states, "It is a huge challenge because it is price 
sensitive, with small orders, and it is labor inten- 
sive. But some foodservice suppliers are starting 
to look at organics. The retail organic sales just 
continue to grow." 

Lejeune believes there is an opportunity in 
foodservice distribution. "Someone needs to step 
up in the distribution network and work with the 
growers, shippers and restaurants. I don't want 
to. It takes a lot of trucks handling small orders. It 
is hard to make it work, but someone needs to 
do it." 
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Rick Lejeune of 
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Alan Pollack of 
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The foodservice industry is the primary focus 
at Eureka Specialties Inc., Rancho Santa Margari- 
ta, CA. Principal Jim Krouse has spacious ware- 
house facilities providing room for customers 
requiring specialized services such as repacking. 
The company implemented a food safety pro- 
gram a couple of years ago and was preparing for 
a trial recall. "Our big thing is providing a good, 
consistent, quality product," he says. 

Organic Produce 

Organic produce continues to grow in popu- 
larity In fact, there is some concern about being 
able to obtain adequate supplies for customers. 
The concern compounds as large retailers handle 
more and more organics. Increased Wal-Mart and 
Sam's Club presence in California forecasts even 
grater demand. Some suppliers are expressing 
concerns whether there will be expanded efforts 
to relax standards for certified organic product. 

Jimmy Matiasevich Jr, whose father (Jim Sr) 
and uncle (John Matiasevich) founded J.B.J. Dis- 



What's New 



Coosemans LA. Inc. — Last summer the 
company began handling red, yellow 
and orange rainbow carrots for retail 
featuring 12 2-pound packages to a carton. The 
firm also is offering the produce in 2 5 -pound 
sacks for the foodservice industry. Primary cus- 
tomers are high-end retailers, according to Alan 
Pollack. 

Eureka Specialties Inc. — The operation has 
a 12,000-square-foot facility right off the Los 
Angeles Wholesale Produce Market with 5,000 
square feet now refrigerated. Last August it 
began leasing a 4,000-square-foot unit on the 
produce terminal. It also is installing a freezer 
for jell ice. In addition. Eureka has redesigned 
its master container in order to put more pack- 
ages of product in a box for shipping, says Jim 
Krouse, president. 

Frieda's, Inc. — Pre-peeled coconuts have 
been introduced. About 50 new items, includ- 
ing organic Klamath pearl potatoes and 
Echalions (also called banana shallots) from 
France, have expanded Frieda's organic line. The 
company has a new Frieda's Organic logo utiliz- 
ing its trademark purple in an oval setting, 
highlighting the signature script of (founder) 
Frieda Caplan, according to president Karen 
Caplan. 



Heath Lejeune — A new organic label, 
Uno Mundo, has been introduced. Uno Mundo 
translates to one earth, one world or one plan- 
et. The new label was initially used in packing 
winter squash and now is being expanded to 
ginger, horseradish and other items. Uno 
Mundo is being used in the company's repack- 
ing operation. Existing company labels, as well 
as those from its growers will continue, accord- 
ing to Rick Lejeune, president. 

J.B.J. Distributing — The 30-year-old com- 
pany has recently started growing organic 
cucumbers, says Jimmy Matiasevich. 

Melissa's/ World Variety Produce Inc. — The 
company expects to introduce fresh mango- 
steen, grown in Hawaii and Thailand by spring. 
Mangosteen has nothing to do with mangos; 
the tropical fruit is described as having a multi- 
tude of tropical flavors wrapped into one, says 
Robert Schueller, director of public relations. 

Tavilla Sales Co, of Los Angeles — The com- 
pany is now handling California-grown guava, 
according to Bill Vogel, president There is a 
great deal of interest in tejocote, a small crabap- 
ple-like huii. The Mexican product is now being 
grown on the West Coast and has traditionally 
been used as a holiday item for punches and 
jams, says VogeL pb 
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The Biggest Challenges 



Price, quality and service are obvious 
choices when it comes to the biggest chal- 
lenges faced by members of the Los Ange- 
les produce industry. Meeting those challenges 
requires hard work, long hours and good peo- 
ple. Figuring out how to best provide a good 
working environment when stress is so often a 
factor is something some employers would like 
to address more effectively. 

"\ want to find a way of balancing employee 
needs for a satisfying and healthy work place in 
a competitive, rat race environment," states Rick 
Lejeune, president of Heath Lejeune Inc., Los 
Angeles, CA. "Some of my employees still are 
not ftilfilled and it is not necessarily the money. 
It is human needs versus their financial needs. A 
lot of people just get burned out." 

Alan Pollack, Coosemans L.A., Inc., located 
on the Los Angeles Wholesale Produce Market, 
has been with the company over 25 years and 
agrees the workforce presents the biggest chal- 
lenge. Ten to 15 years ago, caring employees 
supported their companies and in return the 
companies supported their workers. This is no 
longer the case in many instances. Pollack says. 

Over the past five to 10 years, Westlake Pro- 
duce Co., Los Angeles, CA, has grown, according 
to Dale Liefer, president. Continuing this growth 
while at the same time attracting good, talented, 
young people to the company is a challenge. 
"We have never had to steal people from our 
competitors. The mergers of large chains has 
had some fall out and we've hired a couple of 
those people here," states Liefer 

Bill Vogel, president, Tavilla Sales Co. of Los 
Angeles, located in Los Angeles, CA, sees a dif- 
ferent challenge. In order to be successftil, Vogel 
focuses on niches in the marketplace. "You can't 
be everything to everybody. You have to select 
the right niche." Whether it is importing citrus, 
limes and mangos or providing its CaUfornia 
Chile house brand, which offers various salsas, 
Vogel seeks to distinguish the company from 
others. 

At Melissa's/World Variety Produce, Inc., Ver- 
non, CA, marketing director Bill Schneider's 



biggest test is maintaining the well-known 
Melissa's consumer brand, introducing it to 
more people and explaining what the company 
does. Adding to the challenge is having any- 
where from 1,500 to 1,800 SKUs at any one 
time and marketing 800 to 1,000 distinct items, 
he notes. 

Jimmy Matiasevich Jr, J.B.J. Distributing Inc., 
headquartered in Fullerton, CA, cites his biggest 
challenge as simply meeting the needs of cus- 
tomers. Those needs are constantly changing, 
which means the company must be able to 
adapt, he says. 

Richard Flamminio, president, Umina Bros., 
Inc., located on the Los Angeles Wholesale Pro- 
duce Market, describes wholesalers as service 
providers that take different approaches to 
doing business. Ideally, a wholesaler has a cer- 
tain amount of steady, "locked-in" business. 
However, he notes, many houses on the Los 
Angeles Wholesale Produce Market do not have 
"locked-in" or contract business. 

Thus, the competition for business is high 
and the challenge becomes providing the right 
service, quality and price. "So my main focus is 
to remain competitive and provide better prod- 
ucts and services," he relates. "It is the ethnic, 
smaller chains and the higher-end chains that 
are coming to the market." 

Karen Caplan, president, Frieda's, Inc., Los 
Alamitos CA, cites a totally different issue. 
"Meetings, meetings, meetings!" she exclaims. 
"Almost every retailer I speak with is exhausted 
with the huge numbers of meetings they are 
now required to attend, many times preventing 
them from doing their job — selling produce! " 

As a result, retailers have to depend on their 
best and most trustworthy vendors to provide 
innovative new products and other solutions, 
which makes them look like heroes to their 
companies, she says. 

On a more personal level, Caplan says her 
biggest challenge is finding the time to explore 
all the new products and marketing opportuni- 
ties. "Seriously, we have more new ideas and 
products than we can handle ! " pb 



tributing in 1976, handles a full line of organic 
produce items. The company also is involved 
with specialty mixes, consolidations, storage and 
floral products. "Organic is our big item. It is 
growing by leaps and bounds. We source it, pack 
it, whatever you want," Matiasevich says. 

Melissa's Schneider states organic produce is 
becoming more "exciting" with a lot of the large 
retailers such as Wal-Mart, Safeway and Kroger 
"Organics is not new with these chains, but it is 
receiving a new emphasis." During the past year, 
weather was a factor in organic growing areas 
resulting in fewer supplies, he says. "Then you 
add Wal-Mart and other large chains carrying 
organics, and it makes supplies even tighter" 

He believes these factors may lead to more 
pressure to lower the standards for organics but 
quickly adds he does not expect this to happen. If 
anything, Schneider predicts the rules governing 



organic produce will be strengthened. The reason 
for national organic standards being created was 
to provide uniform standards around the country 
and supersede state standards, he says. 

Lejeune agrees with sentiments regarding 
organic supplies and organic standards. For 
example. Heath & Lejeune handles a lot of organ- 
ic apples, which are very popular with the retail 
chains. Due to tighter apple supplies and stronger 
markets, he says organic apples have become 
very expensive, resulting in more retailers looking 
for ways to keep down costs. 

One way to keep organic apple prices in line 
is to use U.S. No. 1 grade instead of Extra Fancy 
While the U.S. No. 1 may not have quite the 
appearance of the Extra Fancy, it still has the 
quality, he says. 

"Organic is still a very small percentage, but 
this is going to change as it becomes more insti- 
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Eureka Specialties 



tutionalized," Lejeune 
relates. As larger compa- 
nies handle organic 
apples and other items, 
he says there may be 
pressure on growers to 
cut corners and relax 
the standards. He cites 
the existing pressure on 
producers of organic 
dairy products to ease 
standards. 



Load Consolidation 

For decades Los Angeles has been known for 
heavy traffic and gridlock. On-time deliveries 
often suffer as a result of infrastructure unable to 
handle the increasing traffic. A shortage of driv- 
ers, particularly over the past decade, com- 
pounds the problems and challenges facing pro- 
duce shippers. 

Westlake's Liefer describes transportation as a 
full time battle. The company's sales staff typical- 
ly handles their own transportation require- 
ments, and while the shipments are covered, "It 
has become a bigger part of the battle getting 
good trucks and making timely deliveries." 

J.B.J.'s Matiasevich agrees. Due to the driver 
shortage and other transportation challenges, he 
sees a need for more consolidation of loads in 
order for truckers to get in and out of facilities 
faster J.B.J, is looking to do more consolidations 
than in the past. Matiasevich says being in 
Orange County is an advantage for drivers 
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because it is not located in the heavier Los Ange- 
les traffic. 

As more buyers for produce companies want 
to purchase product on a direct basis, Krouse of 
Eureka see opportunities. "We'll consolidate (pro- 
duce loads). We'll count it, inspect it, tag it [with 
the company's name] and refrigerate it." 

Between 3:00 and 5:00 a.m.. Eureka is receiv- 
ing product at its warehouse facilities. The orders 
are consolidated and customers can pick them 
up later that same morning. While Eureka han- 
dles a great deal of specialty produce, it also con- 
solidates conventional fruits and vegetables. If a 
customer needs grapes, raspberries, etc.. Eureka 
shops the nearby Los Angeles Wholesale Produce 
Market. 

"We don't inventory it [conventional items] 
because there may be 30 guys on the market 
selling it. We can choose from the best quality" 
Krouse observes. Eureka specializes in culinary 
herbs and ships product all over the country. 
About one half of those shipments are by air 

J.B.J, also ships produce on a national basis 
and handles cut flowers in addition to its conven- 
tional and organic produce. It even has a retail 
store set up in its warehouse with flowers and 
other items for weddings, parties and other spe- 
cial events. As part of its consolidation effort, 
Matiasevich says the company offers quality con- 
trol, warehousing of product and other services. 
"If you are a small chain on the East Coast, we 
can fill those orders for you," he states. 

According to Schneider, providing a consoli- 
dation service for customers allows Melissa's to 
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make one stop instead of five or six pickups to 
get the same amount of product. While Melissa's 
provides delivery service in Southern California 
and Las Vegas, most of its customers around the 
country arrange their own transportation. 

Pollack says Coosemans has been doing more 
and more consolidations. It has a department for 
handling consolidation of loads to be shipped 
around the country On a local basis, the compa- 
ny handles consolidations for small independent 
chains and the foodservice industry "A restaurant 
will fax over its order and we'll fill it. We'll buy 
the items from around the market and put the 
orders together The customers arrange the pick 
ups," he explains. 

Dan Vincent of Bend, OR, is a company driv- 
er for a small fleet operation, Ramirez Express of 
Cheney, WA, which operates four trucks. Vincent 
hauls only produce between Washington state 
and Southern California, averaging about 3,000 
miles per week. 

He typically picks up a load of apples in 
Washington's Yakima Valley for delivery to Los 
Angeles. Once there, he has multiple pickups of 
various produce items for delivery to Seattle. He 
makes about one round trip per week. 

Vincent, who describes Los Angeles traffic as 
something one has to deal with 24 hours a day, 
says the gridlock just continues to worsen. Pick- 
ing up produce at many of the same locations in 
Los Angeles on a week-to-week basis makes it a 
little easier to deal with the traffic congestion. 
Still, any consolidations for produce help him to 
stay on a timely delivery schedule. pb 
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Effectively Merchandising 
Pacl<aged Nuts 



Five easy steps to selling more packaged nuts. . 



BY H EATH ER CROW 



The ubiquitous nut is making 
repeat appearances in the media, 
with magazines, newspapers and 
health studies heralding the ben- 
efits of nuts as a heart-healthy 
snack. Last year, there were nearly 1.6 mil- 
lion pounds of tree nuts produced in the 
United States, with Americans consuming 
over 800 million pounds of shelled nuts, 
according to the U. S. 
Department of Agricul- 
ture [USDA] Economic 
Research Service. 

Nuts are cholesterol 
free, low in unhealthful 
saturated fats and a great 
source of fiber and nutri- 
ents. Researchers at 
Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, 
PA, released a report 
saying regular consump- 
tion of nuts can help 
reduce coronary artery 
disease — and eating an 
ounce of nuts five or 
more times per week 
can reduce the risk of coronary artery dis- 
ease by 25 to 39 percent. News releases and 
articles with this type of information are 
becoming more and more common in 
today's health-conscience environment. 

For supermarket retailers, there is no 
better time to take advantage of this 
upswing in media attention and consumer 
demand. Since many consumers expect to 
find nuts in the produce department, it 
makes sense for retailers to offer nuts there. 
Because nuts are not a highly perishable 
item and because they have a high profit 
margin, space dedicated to nuts generates 





Consumers are increasingly turning to nuts as a healthful 
snack alternative. 



high dollar-per- 
square-foot returns. 

While nuts can 
be sold either in 
bulk or packaged, it 
makes sense to take 
advantage of the 
increased demand for nuts in both baking 
and as an in-hand snack by creating pack- 
aged nut displays that make it fast and easy 
for consumers to locate, choose and pur- 
chase what they need. 

For retailers looking to make the most of 
this surge in consumer demand, here are 
five tips for merchandising packaged nuts in 
the produce department: 

1. OFFER MULTIPLE 
PRICE POINTS 

When merchandising snack nuts, multi- 
ple pricing is an ideal way to increase sales 



by stimulating consumers to buy several 
packages at a time. According to Hayden 
Price, director of customer marketing. Dia- 
mond Foods, headquartered in Stockton, 
CA, "Due to the expandable and consumable 
nature of the category, we have found that 
multiple price points, two for $3, two for $4, 
etc., drive incremental purchases." 

Terry Williams, national sales manager 
for E.J. Cox Company and Sachs Peanuts, 
Clarkton, NC, agrees, saying "Bundled pack- 
age pricing, such as 10 for $10 or three for $5 
is effective." He also points out, "Making it 
easy for the consumer with smaller sizes at 
990 or a large value-pack at $1.99 gives a 
customer a mental image of perceived 
value, which goes a long way." 

2. GIVE NUTS A 
PERMANENT HOME 

By placing packaged nuts in a permanent 
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home, frequent shoppers will know exactly 
where to find their favorites, whether they 
are using nuts for snacking, baking or both. 

Andrew Stillman, president of Amport 
Foods, Minneapolis, MN, explains, "Limited 
displays and limited permanent depart- 
ments will limit sales. It is easy to display 
these products in a section of their own at 



I 



''Displays should make 
sense to the customer. 
There are two distinct 
packaged nut cate- 
gories — baking and 
snacking — and they 
should be displayed as 
such. We've found 
that very successful." 



— Paul Kneeland 
Roche Bros. Supermarkets 



the exit aisle of the produce department, 
not interfering with the regular 'green and 
grown' workings of the rest of the produce 
section, but still sending the message that it 
is healthful food, and therefore reaping the 
best margins." 

When designing a permanent home for 
nuts, "Displays should make sense to the 
customer," notes Paul Kneeland, produce 
director for Roche Brothers Supermarkets, 
Wellesley Hills, MA. "There are two distinct 
packaged nut categories — baking and 
snacking — and they should be displayed as 
such. We've found that very successful. 

"Pistachios should be near the top with 
peanuts on lower shelves due to the large 
difference in price points. Higher price 
points should be at eye level," he adds. 
"When placing value-added nuts, such as 
chopped, which are very popular, place 
them on the second shelf from the top, 
again at eye-level. Meats and whole nuts are 
in the same section, but on lower shelves." 

3. SET UP 

FREESTANDING DISPLAYS 

Suppliers and promotional boards stress 
that nuts are often an impulse item, which 
is why, in addition to a permanent home, 
freestanding displays are also advantageous. 
Cox's Williams believes, "It's not as if nuts 



Merchandising 
iVIateriais Avaiiabie 



Supermarkets can take advantage of the POS materials and displays avaiiabie 
from nut suppiiers and promotionai boards wiien designing freestanding and 
permanent displays in tlieir stores. 
Diamond Foods, Stocl<ton, CA, offers POP bin and canopy l<its for displaying pacl<- 
aged nuts. It also offers clip-strips and various universal display shippers for a variety 
of canisters, baking nuts and snack nuts. 

The California Pistachio Commission (CPC), Fresno, CA, offers incentive programs 
to supermarkets that include pistachios in their regular advertising. It also has a vari- 
ety of artwork for retailer use that includes health facts with taglines like Be Good To 
Your Heart, and No Cholesterol - Low In Saturated Fat In addition, the CPC offers a 
variety of brochures used for displays. More information can be found at the associa- 
tion website. pb 



are on the customer's grocery list like bread 
or milk". 

To increase impulse purchases, retailers 
need to determine the most advantageous 
display location within their stores. Accord- 
ing to Brian Gannon, director of produce 
and floral for Big Y Supermarkets, a 53-store 
chain headquartered in Springfield, MA, all 
his stores "try to have departments with a 
home location, plus they create displays in 
high-traffic areas to capture sales." 

Diamond's Price advocates displaying 
nuts in a high-traffic area that is early in the 
shopping pattern. He suggests shoppers are 
more likely to pick up impulse items before 
their shopping cart is overflowing. For most 
retailers, produce department displays fit 
the bill perfectly. 

"For consumers walking into a store, it is 
like driving down the street," explains 
Williams. "You are so used to seeing white 
cars, you pay attention only when a bright 
yellow or orange car goes by. Supermarkets 
are the same. By setting new or brightly col- 
ored items, new packaging or new locations 
where the product will be seen, you can 
take advantage and gain new attention and 
often new consumers to the product." 

There is data to back up this recommen- 
dation. According to the California Pistachio 
Commission, Fresno, CA, research shows 
the effect of large in-store displays on pista- 
chio sales. During non-traditional nut sell- 
ing months, such as April, prominently dis- 
playing pistachios results in dramatically 
increased sales — from 100 to 270 percent — 
even with no advertising support and nor- 
mal retail pricing. 

4. BE CONSUMER FRIENDLY 

Supermarkets have long utilized cross- 
merchandising for holiday nut displays, but 



nut purchases, particularly packaged nut 
purchases, are now strong year-round. There 
are now many opportunities during the year, 
such as football and baseball season, the 
Super Bowl and World Series, to cross-mer- 
chandise. "Cross-merchandising with beer or 
soft drinks for these events works well," says 
Williams. Cox tries to make packaging "as 
friendly and advantageous to the customer 
as possible, with bright, easy-to-read packag- 
ing and a money-back guarantee." 

"Customers are looking for value-added 
and convenience. While they will buy 
peanuts and pistachios in-shell, shelled wal- 
nuts, peanuts, pecans and almonds are all 
good year-round sellers," notes Gannon. He 
says customers will repeatedly buy what 
they like, so making it easy to locate their 
favorites increases sales. 

5. CAPITALIZE ON 
THE HEALTH ASPECT 

In addition to on-package information, 
health information can be obtained through 
suppliers and nut promotional boards. 
Supermarkets can use these materials to 
educate consumers. 

Amport's Stillman says, "I would remind 
the produce world that what is driving nuts 
and dried fruits is no longer baking. Yes, 
during the holidays, baking will lead to 
greater sales, but the health factor is what is 
driving it the rest of the year Health bene- 
fits are driving the explosive increase of 
these items." 

Gannon agrees, saying, "Nut sales are 
driven by the health factor. Customers are 
looking to add nuts to their diet from a 
health standpoint." 

"It is important to point out the nutrition- 
al benefits with diet conscious materials," 
adds Williams. pb 
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Orchids Promote Long-Term 
Customer Satisfaction 

Long-lasting hlooms and surprisingly simple care make orchids a great value to consumers. 



BY TRISHA 1. WOOLDRIDGE 



Many people think orchids 
must be dehcate, fragile and 
hard to care for, but this is a 
myth that often prevents 
people from purchasing a 
plant with surprisingly simple maintenance 
and a brilliant bloom that can last up to 
three months or more. With such a long life 
and such minimal effort requirements, 
orchids have the potential to provide a high 
degree of consumer satisfaction. 

"The perception is that orchids are deli- 
cate and exclusive/' explains Toine Over- 
gaag, general manager, Westerlay Orchids, 
Carpinteria, CA. "Actually, it is a very simple 
plant. People are often intimidated." 

Floral department associates can help 
counteract the intimidation factor and boost 
sales just by knowing some basics about 
orchids and orchid maintenance. The 
department will be able to maximize the 
desirability of the plant with simple steps to 
properly track, care, display and present 
orchids to potential consumers. 

"Every day we see supermarket chains 
expanding their product lines, and orchids 
are a great complement to the floral depart- 
ment," says Marcella Lucio, director of mar- 
keting. Silver Vase, Homestead, FL. "Con- 
sumers are always searching for new and 
creative ways to woo their loved ones. Pot- 
ted plants, especially the orchids — which 
are the second most popular plant in North 
America — can become a cash generating 
item for the floral department." 

ORCHID BASICS 

"The orchid family is the largest plant 
variation in the world," explains Ted Camp- 
bell, vice president of sales and marketing, 
Kerry's Bromeliad Nursery, Homestead, FL. 
"They are found [growing naturally] in every 



continent but Antarctica." 

Most of the orchids sold in super- 
markets are epiphytic, meaning that 
in nature, they would grow on trees. 
Although they require the simple but 
unique habitat bark offers, the flow- 
ers do not take nutrients or cause 
any harm to the trees. In fact, the 
potting mixture for most orchids is 
often just bark and moss with very 
little dirt or earth. 

Phalaenopsis and dendrobium are 
the most common and most popular 
orchids in floral departments. "They 
are easy to grow, hardy and their 
blooms last the longest. They're also 
the easiest for customers to re- 
bloom," explains Campbell. 

Phalaenopsis is usually sold in 6- 
to 8-inch containers. This species is a 
monopod — the blooms are all on a 
single stalk and new leaves are 
added to the one stalk. Phalaenopsis 
colors usually range from white to 
pink to purple. 

Dendrobium is a pseudocane — 
blooms are at the end of a number of 
stalks and it grows with new canes. 
Dendrobiums have a somewhat 
wider range of color than phalaenop- 
sis. Dendrobiums also need the least 
amount of water because they store water in 
their canes. 

"There are so many shapes, forms and 
colors," relates Tom Lavagetto, president of 
Floral Consulting Group (FCG), Spokane, 
WA, about the variety available in the flow- 
ers. "Growers are getting more and more 
sophisticated." 

Another type of orchid growing in popu- 
larity is the cymbidium. "Cymbidiums are 
larger than most orchids and are usually 



Orchids are easy to maintain and the blooms 
can last up to three months. 



sold in a 6- or 8-inch pot," explains Over- 
gaag, who specializes in cymbidiums. 
"Because they are cool tolerant and not as 
sensitive to ethylene, they can work very 
well in a supermarket setting. They can 
stand the shipping and can be side-by-side 
with produce in the floral department." 

The tolerance factor makes a great sell- 
ing point for the cymbidium, but it also has 
a very wide variation in color. Overgaag 
notes, "With cymbidiums, there are six 
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major variations — white, red, pink, orange 
(sunset), yellow and green. Then, you can 
have further variations, such as different 
lips, like yellow flower with an orange lip, 
or a yellow with a yellow lip and so on." 

Unlike the epiphytic phalaenopsis and 
dendrobium, cymbidiums are terrestrial and 
need a finer medium as well as a little more 
water. 

ORCHID CARE 101 

"First of all, try to ignore them," says 
Louise Strutner, company representative for. 
Nurseryman's Exchange, headquartered in 
Half Moon Bay, CA. 

Campbell of Kerry's Bromeliad agrees, 
"Most consumers over-care for orchids. 
They over-water or burn them with too 
much fertilizer." 

Orchids do best with little attention out- 
side of admiring their beauty. In general, 
they should be watered only once a week 
and just barely enough to dampen their pot- 
ting medium. They should be kept out of 
direct sunlight and away from drafts, as 
well. This is closely tied to their natural 
habitats, which do not provide the flowers 
with a lot of water or nutrients. 

"People often think 'tropical' and 'rainfor- 
est' when they think of orchids," says Over- 
gaag, "so they try and keep them too wet." 

"The roots are big; they hold a lot of 
water, so don't worry," Strutner says, adding 
that it is important not to water the leaves, 
either. "When using a nice basket or pot, 
don't use saucers. Crumple up some plastic 
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under the pots. It helps elevate the orchid 
and keeps the roots out of water, too." 

Alice Grazziani, floral director, Bristol 
Farms, a 15-store chain based in Carson, CA, 
suggests, "Pull them out of the pot, run tepid 
water through the wood, and let it drip out 
before putting them back in the pot." She 
estimates this needs to be done only every 
week and a half 

Over-watering is the No. 1 mistake peo- 
ple make with orchids. Closely following 
that would be keeping them too close to 
drafts or, in many stores, keeping them too 
close to produce. Most orchids are very sen- 
sitive to ethylene, a natural byproduct of 
certain ripening fruit. 

"In a supermarket setting, we request 
them not to be put next to the produce, 
specifically fruits that produce ethylene," 
explains Lucio of Silver Vase. "This should 
never be done since ethylene will cause the 



,— In-Store Orchid Care Tips — 

If customers are going to buy orchids, the flowers have to look good. This is easy to 
achieve, as long as the floral departments know what to do. 
"Once they get to the store," states Tom Lavagetto, president of Floral Consulting 
Group, Spokane, WA, "they should be unpacked promptly." 

Besides catering to their sensitivity to ethylene and too much, orchids also prefer 
higher temperatures. 

"The prime temperature during the day is 60° to 70° Fahrenheit. Night should be 
cooler," states Toine Overgaag, general manager of Westerlay Orchids, located in 
Carpinteria, CA. "If the temperature goes above 80° Fahrenheit or below 40° Fahren- 
heit, there can be problems." 

To prevent miscommunication or over-care in the department, Louise Strutner, 
company representative for Nurseryman's Exchange, based in Half Moon Bay, CA, 
suggests. Assign only one person in the department to water - that way the orchids 
don't get over-watered. Don't touch them. The flowers will die if people touch them 
with grease or water on their hands. Place them high to keep them out of range of 
wet or dirty hands." 

To keep the product moving, Lavagetto advises. Tut a date code on the plant, with 
a minimum of seven or a maximum of 14 days the plant is considered fresh. At the 
end of the days, if it's not sold, mark the price in half. It's not making money if it is 
just sitting there." pb 
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buds in the orchids to dry out and fall and 
the flowers to wilt." 

Campbell explains there is a post-harvest 
treatment for ethylene, adding, "It helps, but 
it is not a silver bullet." 

MARKETING BEAUTY 
AND SIMPLICITY 

Orchids are often successfully marketed 
as part of home decor. A common theme in 
stores is to upgrade them with fancy pots 
and accessories. 

"When thinking of orchids, think of sell- 
ing gifts and home decor," says Campbell. 
"Think of new ways to trade the customer 
up. They are more of a home fashion than 
just an enduring plant." 

To show their decorative possibilities, 
Strutner suggests, "Decorate orchids with 
ribbons, birds, curly ribbon. Glue air plants 
onto them. Whatever you can think of, 
whatever you can find. Different people like 
different decorations, so try to have a vari- 
ety on display." 

"We like to coordinate colors with the 
flowers," explains Grazziani. "We use peb- 
bles and gems. We use different moss and 
seashells. Sometimes we have an all glass 
display." 

Once customers see the beauty and pos- 
sibilities, they only need to know how sim- 
ple it is to care for orchids. 

"As part of Silver Vase's consumer educa- 
tion campaign, we provide supermarket 
stores with IPM [integrated pest manage- 
ment] cards that have care instructions on 
the back and, on the front, explains how the 
product is free of any pesticide residue," 
explains Lucio. 

Since they need only a little mainte- 
nance and customer education, orchids can 
be very profitable for floral departments. 
"Give orchids a chance," says Grazziani. 
"They have a competitive price and offer a 
good value to the consumer. Orchids are one 
of our prides. They're low maintenance and 
we're selling them. They're one of our focal 
points in the store." pb 
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RETAIL 

PERSPECTIVE 



By Dave Diver 




Retail Advertising 
And EDLP 



Recently Giant Foods began a program of every day low 
pricing for fresh fruit and vegetables in the Washington, 
D.C., metropolitan area. If one does not live in the area, 
it becomes extremely difficult to evaluate the overall pro- 
gram since one is unaware how competitors in the mar- 
ketplace price and market produce. However, using the Web, one is 
able to analyze the selection of advertised items. 

Obviously, an area with as high a cost of living index as Washing- 
ton, D.C., is going to have retails above the U.S. average for many 
food items. That must be the situation with pro- 
duce in particular since a number of the adver- 
tised EDLP items were as high as, or higher 
than, those found in much of the Southeast. 

Most importantly, how will a consumer who 
has spent a lifetime being bombarded with spe- 
cials, both regular and seasonal, be influenced 
by such a program? Initially, many consumers 
may be somewhat confused by retails on EDLP 
items that are higher than another chain's fea- 
tures. Will they be happy paying more at times 
and less at others, as their cost doesn't change? 
How many of them will actually recognize 
these differences? 

Then there is this promotional ploy on the 
front page of a recent Giant flyer — Buy One 
Get One Free. The most recent example is a 5- 
pound bag of potatoes. Not explained — does 
the customer have to purchase two bags to get 
one free or can that customer buy only one bag 
and obtain it for half price? With the primary 
unit of choice being five pounds or less, how 
many are interested in purchasing double the 
amount even though potatoes are a semi-stor- 
age commodity? 

The following week, a front-page feature of 
the flyer was Eastern apples for 690 a pound, 
save at least 300 a pound, when purchased in a tote bag. Further on 
in the flyer, the listing of EDLP produce items contained Washing- 
ton Gala apples for $1.29 a pound, difficult commodity comparisons 
in the same ad. 

However, an EDLP pricing program for produce is part of a much 
broader trend and this is where good market research is paramount 
in order to meet with the desires of the ever-changing consumer 

If one look at the business pages, one finds steadily declining 
local newspaper circulations. More and more people are relying on 
the Web with possible supplements of national papers such USA 
Tbday and The Wall Street Journal 

Growing numbers of consumers with their hectic schedules 



In order to 
manage a 
successful EDLP 
program, it is 
vital to have 

long-term 
procurement 
commitments at 
pricing levels 
providing 
profitability for 
both producer 
and retailers. 



find themselves drawn to one or two retailers; they seldom, if at 
all, have the time or interest to pursue comparative price shop- 
ping. They know what they need and what they want in terms of 
variety and quality. Price becomes reduced to a minor element, 
and they remember only how much they paid during previous 
shopping trips. After all, most studies indicate the importance con- 
sumers place on quality of fresh fruit and vegetables when choos- 
ing a store. 

Thus it becomes obvious why there may be merit to EDLP in 
produce. Rarely do I find the wide price swings 
at Wal-Mart that I do at many other retailers. 
The pricing variations appear to stay in a nar- 
row channel unless an item is affected by 
major changes in supply in terms of both over- 
abundance and scarcity. 

For the retailer, consistent pricing brings 
the benefit of less sales variation, makes it 
much easier to order and results in fewer out 
of stocks, fresher produce and more satisfied 
customers. For many products, this is an ideal 
situation for growers and shippers. 

For those producers of seasonal items with 
spectacular supply changes and especially with 
short shelf lives, this format can present a 
problem or an opportunity. Interaction 
between retailers and producers to develop 
specific marketing plans that work for both 
within this type of format is a challenge if con- 
sumer interest is to be maintained. 

Adjusting store layout and allocation for 
seasonal items from both a supply standpoint 
and holiday occasions is critical to creating 
consumer focus on those items with wide 
demand fluctuations. 

In order to manage a successful EDLP pro- 
gram, it is vital to have long-term procurement 
commitments at pricing levels providing profitability for both pro- 
ducer and retailers. Unfortunately, few retail top managements 
accept results that don't initially meet objectives. 

Therefore, it is not only critical to be able to accurately forecast 
realistic margins but also to be able to project realistic sales vol- 
umes. Those with sophisticated front-end-sales capture are in a 
much better position to have minimal goal variance. 

The biggest challenge is predicting consumer reaction. Often, 
major programming changes require months for consumers to 
embrace. Too frequently, developers of unique programs become 
frustrated with the results and change back — just as consumers are 
about to show their acceptance. pb 
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EUROPEAN 
MARKET 



By Robert Zwartkruis 




Credit Where 
Credit Belongs 



If you want to discover some "new countries/' you should file a 
claim with an apple shipper His response will always be a les- 
son in geography. The names of the countries he sold the 
apples to. From the very same lot as the ones you received and 
that the receivers in those countries were extremely pleased 
with the quality. 

So why do you have a problem? Transit time? Temperatures in 
transit. Never plain language. Though I have not seen Iraq, most 
probably they steal the apples from the soon 140,000 American sol- 
diers stationed there. And the amazing thing to me is those shippers 
never board an airplane to come and check out the complaint. 

Not that I have had any claims this season. 
The quality has been superb. Tkking the bigger 
sizes resulted in getting something out of the 
ordinary. What a color! What a taste! Yes, taste. 
All the hoopla about Galas being the only good 
variety around. And Washington Red Delicious 
will always top my list. 

And why do we always have to embrace 
those new varieties? Now Stemilt is the leading 
grower/ shipper to introduce the new varieties. 
Or one of them. So provided the cost is the 
same, I will certainly try to sell them. Though 
my customers do not want to pay that extra 
money for a new variety. Galas were intro- 
duced many years ago, and they are the leading 
selling variety today. But did they increase 
overall consumption? They just pushed other 
varieties off the shelves. 

What is it we really want to achieve? More 
consumption? Very simple. More people eating 
more apples. But not at the expense of other 
fruit varieties. 

We eat strawberries in summer time. They 
are available year-round. But consumers do not 
want to have them in winter. Maybe some 
fancy restaurants. Cherries, too, are a summer 
item. Consumers do not stay in line for some- 
thing they do not connect with the time of the 
year That is what I know as I round stores 12 
months a year I am very well informed about 

what moves and what is taken off the shelves 

after a few days. And I talk to the ones running 

those stores. They like to talk about what they feel is moving. It is 

amazing how honest those people are. And interested to know why 

I am interested. So we have a common interest to discuss such 

details. 

Credit where credit belongs — the Pear Bureau. 



Sweden has 
always been an 
important 
market for 
Anjous. And this 




Sweden has always been an important market for Anjous. And 
this year, more than ever, they have been promoted by the Pear 
Bureau on a massive scale. And it was a good year to do so. With 
most of the European pears being crappy. 

All importers are engaged. And the chains they are selling to. 
You see all the top labels in retail. This past week I saw some from 
Naumes and they were outstanding. 

But you can also see some labels that are less good and should 
not have been shipped to start with. Mostly of the lower grade and 
with too much stem punctures and ugly peel. Especially when they 
ripen and turn yellow. 

But the Anjou variety has one real advan- 
tage. It is the very best trading pear available 
this time of the year Lasting forever So with 
that in mind, they are stored for too long after 
arrival when demand is slow. And maybe even 
stored together with apples. 

In the beginning of the season, we all 
thought that cost was too high and sales were 
slow. So they were put away for better times to 
come. And December never is a good month 
for pears. Even the beginning of January tends 
to be slow. 

But retailers have discovered that Anjous 
keep forever and that they can carry an inven- 
tory without feeling that pressure of "we need 
to move them." 

But they are retailed at $4.00 U.S. per kilo - 
that is $80.00 U.S. for a carton. 

But what is the competition? Only the Ital- 
ian Kaizer, a Bosc variety. This season they are 
small sized as the bigger sizes bring record 
prices in other selling markets, including the 
country of origin, Italy. And what I noticed is 
that they do not ripen properly. Tarn soft and 
mushy. A kind of brown pulp. Tasteless. 

So I dare to say that Anjous rule the market 
for about three months. The ones from the 
United States. Then we get the same variety 
from Argentina and Chile. A lot cheaper and 
very often at a very high quality. 

But again, the Pear Bureau did a great job. 
With the money for promotion going often in 
"other pockets" — the insiders of the produce industry know what 
that means. When I worked for one of the giant companies here in 
Sweden, we knew how to handle promotion money. From all the 
different countries they were a major part of the yearly profits. So 
thank you. Pear Bureau. pb 
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Confidently Manage Credit Risl( 

With Blue Book Services. 



In our fast-paced competitive sales environment, making quick 
and wise credit decisions are critical to achieving sales goals. 
New opportunities are always on the "radar screen." Yesterday, 

a comprehensive Blue Book Online Business Report, 

supplemented with a predictive Blue Book Score, gave me 
the financial rating and pay-trend information I needed to increase the 
line of credit for a rapidly growing account in 
New York. I immediately alerted the sales 
team of the news. They increased sales 
and doubled the loads of asparagus we 
ship a week. Everyone is ecstatic! Now, 
that's what I call a profitable day. 

Blue Book Services provides the most 
up-to-date credit rating and marketing 
information you need to make profitable 
business decisions. Learn more about 
how Blue Book Services tools can help 
you confidently manage credit risks. 

CaU us at 630.668.3500 

or visit www.bluebookprco.com 



p)M;,o.i..ro™Expe,ie„ce. 




Listings & Ratings 



Business Reports 



arketing Lists 



Collection Assistance 
Trading Assistance 



Reader Service #13 



Blast 

_^ from the 

Past 



This picture, supplied by Sal Vacca of A.J. Trucco, Inc., Bronx, NY, repre- 
sents the chestnut auction of Nov. 24, 1952, at The Brown & Secomb- 
Fruit Auction Co., Inc., in New York, NY. According to Vacca, all fruit 
sold in New York until 1967, when the Hunts Point Terminal Market 
opened, was sold through auction. The other major auction house was 
the New York Fruit Auction. 

All foreign fruit — chestnuts are imported from Italy — was sold at the end of 
the auction when domestic fruit was finished. A seller could withdraw the offered 
lot if the price bid was not high enough. 

Italian chestnuts, which are still a seasonal item, are available beginning in 
October, usually around Columbus Day, and run through the beginning of January. 

The Blast from the Past is a regular feature of Produce Business. We welcome submissions of your old photos, labels or advertisements along 
suggested captions. Please send materials to: Editor, Produce Business, P.O. Box 810425, Boca Raton, FL 33481-0425, or e-mail 
ProduceBusiness@PhoenixMediaNet.com _ 




INFORMATION 
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FEBRUARY 2007 



COMPANY PAGE# RS# PHONE FAX 



A&A Organic Marketing, Inc 44 22 831-685-0303 831-685-0302 

Alberts Organics 43 70 800-899-5944 323-587-6557 

Anthony Farms 60 74 800-826-0456 715-467-2626 

ASG Produce, Inc 26 30 805-981-1839 805-981-1842 

Associated Potato Growers, Inc 62 75 800-437-4685 701-746-5767 

Maurice A. Auerbach, Inc 57 

Wayne E. Bailey Produce Co 63 

Basciani Foods, Inc 37 

Blue Book Services 77 

Brooks Tropicals 39 

C&D Fruit & Vegetable Co., Inc 41 

Canada Garlic 57 



Receive supplier information fast using the Produce Business Information Showcase 

• By Phone • By Fax • By the Reader Service Cards in each issue of Produce Business. Here's How: 

1) On the reader service cards between pages 12-13 and 68-69, just circle the numbers that correspond to the ads 
and information showcase listings 

2) Mail or fax the reader service card today or phone the supplier of your choice directly. 



. .79 201-807-9292 201-807-9596 

. .55 800-845-6149 910-654-4734 

. .29 610-268-3044 610-268-2194 

. .13 630-668-3500 630-668-0303 

. .20 800-327-4833 305-246-5827 

. .80 800-899-9175 941-747-8895 

. .43 905-362-1888 905-362-1889 



Canadian Produce Marketing Association 36 77 613-226-4187 613-226-2984 

Canadian Produce Marketing Association 19 82 613-226-4187 613-226-2984 



.52 . 



.50 . 



Canon Potato Company Inc 19 

Capital City Fruit Co., Inc 22 

Cavendish Produce Ltd 59 

CF Fresh 42 

Christopher Ranch 43 

Christopher Ranch 57 

Ciruli Brothers 47 

Copexeu 27 

Curry & Company 24 

D'Arrigo Bros. Co. of New York 15 

Dawson Farms 63 

Diazteca Company 48 

Dole Fresh Fruit Company 2 

Dole Fresh Fruit Company 17 

dProduce Man Software 68 

Duda Farm Fresh Foods, Inc 21 

Eureka Specialties, Inc 66 36 213-488-6470 213-488-6480 

FL Dept. of Agriculture and Consumer Services ..40 78 850-488-9948 850-488-7127 



..719-754-3445 719-754-2227 

..515-981-5111 515-981-4564 

. .800-770-3823 902-629-4339 

. .69 360-855-0566 360-855-2430 

..31 408-847-1100 408-847-0581 

. .32 408-847-1100 408-847-0581 

. . .6 520-281-9696 520-281-1473 

. .67 54-1 1 -4866-1 1 35 . . .54-1 1 -4866-1 1 35 

. . .9 800-929-1073 503-393-6085 

. .53 800-223-8080 718-960-0544 

. .23 318-878-5806 318-878-2826 



. .64 . 
..34. 
. .38 . 
. .72 . 
. .73 . 



..520-281-4281 520-281-1024 

..818-879-6600 818-879-6628 

. .818-879-6600 818-879-6628 

388-PRODMAN 650-712-9973 

. .561-978-5714 561-978-5705 



Flavour Pict Produce, Inc 33 

Fresh Partners AB 68 

Friedman & Broussard Produce, Inc 63 

FTD 73 

Garber Farms 63 

Giorgio Fresh Co 37 

Giumarra/VBM International Berry LLC 23 

Global Organics Specialty Source, Inc 45 21 323-415-7005 941-358-6551 

Goodness Greeness 44 24 773-224-441 1 773-224-6593 



..54 888-FLVRPKT 519-326-0851 

. .61 46-8-742-1215 46-8-742-6201 

. .40 800-671-9018 985-646-2302 

. .48 800-788-9000 630-724-6022 

. .25 337-824-6328 337-824-2676 

. .18 800-330-5711 610-939-0296 

..37 213-627-2900 213-628-4878 



COMPANY 



PAGE # RS# PHONE 



Healds Valley Farms 22 56 . 

Hollandia Produce 31 35 . 

HydroSerre Mirabel, Inc 34 7 . 

JBJ Distributing, Inc 68 12 . 

J.R. Kelly Company 24 81 . 



.956-380-6211 956- 

.805-684-4146 805- 

.888-868-6060 450- 

.714-992-4920 714- 

.888-344-4392 618- 



Kern Ridge Growers, LLC 43 17 661-854-3156 661 



Lakeside Organic Gardens 45 

LGS Specialty Sales, Ltd 36 

Maine Potato Board 60 

Mann Packing Company, Inc 9 

J. Marchini & Son / LeGrand 43 

Mastronardi Produce, Ltd 35 

Melissa's/World Variety Produce, Inc 69 



.10 831-761-8797 831- 

.57 800-796-2349 718- 

.49 207-769-5061 207- 

, . .1 800-884-6266 831- 

.27 559-665-9710 559- 

.63 519-326-1491 519- 

, . .4 800-468-71 11 323- 

Melissa's/World Variety Produce, Inc 44 5 800-468-71 11 323- 

Mills Family Farms 53 2 831-757-3061 831- 

Mission Produce, Inc 55 11 805-981-3655 805- 

National Mango Board 49 28 877-MANGOS-1 407- 

New England Produce Council 56 44 781-273-0444 781- 

New Harvest Organics, LLC 43 15 520-281-0231 520- 

Northern Plains Potato Growers Assn 61 76 218-773-3633 218- 

Pennsylvania Exotic Mushroom Sales, Inc 37 65 610-444-0275 610- 



Produce For Better Health Foundation 80 

Produce Pro, Inc 66 

Pure Hothouse Foods, Inc 32 

Rosemont Farms Corporation 5 

The Sample Dome 48 

Spice World, Inc 57 

Tavilla Sales Co. of Los Angeles 67 

Umina Bros., Inc 66 

Uncle Matt's Organic 44 

United Fresh Produce Association 7 

Vessey & Company Inc 57 

Well-Pict Berries 25 

Well-Pict Berries 26 

West Lake Fresh 26 

Westlake Produce Company 65 

Williamson Produce 63 

Wishnatzki Farms 26 

J. Roland Wood Produce 63 

Woodland Foods Ltd 37 



, .14 . 
, .41 . 
, .39 . 
.62. 



.302-235-2329 302- 

.630-395-0535 630- 

.519-326-8444 519- 

.877-877-8017 561- 



.71 800-596-3676 403- 

.66 800-433-4979 407- 

.33 213-622-4435 213- 

. . .3 213-622-9206 213- 

.58 866-626-4613 352- 

.45 202-303-3400 202- 

.47 760-356-0134 760- 

.19 831-722-3871 831- 

...8 831-722-3871 831- 

.46 831-724-0644 831- 

.26 800-378-7848 863- 

.42 800-726-8899 252- 

.68 813-752-5111 813- 

.59 919-894-2318 919- 

.16 847-625-8600 847- 



■380-1063 
■684-9363 
■475-6884 
■992-0433 
■344-2297 
■854-2832 
■728-1104 
■542-2354 
■764-4148 
■422-5171 
■665-9714 
■326-8799 
■588-7841 
■588-7841 
■424-9475 
■981-3660 
■897-2262 
■273-4154 
■281-0237 
■773-6227 
■444-5751 
■235-5555 
■572-0390 
■326-7960 
■999-0241 
■936-5868 
■857-7171 
■622-0004 
■622-0708 
■394-1003 
■303-3433 
■352-7645 
■722-6340 
■722-6340 
■724-0117 
■401-3223 
■291-6791 
■752-9472 
■894-6195 
■625-5050 
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Jim Prevor's 




Perishable Pundit 


w 




Where the subject may be perishable 


but the insight isn't 



fWhat is a Pundit? 

Merriam Webster — a person who gives opinions in an authoritative manner usually through the mass media. 

What is tlie Perisliable Pundit? ^ 



Just ask our readers — 

... providing substance, thought-provoking opinions and, at the very least, waking up many." 
Excellent commentary on the status of regulators' positioning on food safety for the produce industry." 
.. bringing some common sense to the E. coli issue of late." 
.. a lively and engaging forum for discussion of issues relevant to the produce industry." 
.. thought-provoking commentary with robust dialog." 
.. keeping the debate going..." 
.. kind of an investigative reporter..." 

.. extensive coverage leaves no subject without great healthy discussion, and no topic is too sacred." 
Your courage in stating your opinion and your reaction to criticism is respectful and honest." 
.. focused on the complicated issues relating to food safety in produce." 
.. teaching the industry quite a bit about the power of the internet." 
.. an education for those of us who are still refining our computer skills." 
..a valuable service." 

.. the most important journalism in the industry, and now we get them every day... you have become the 'voice' ..." 
Your analysis of the state of leadership in the produce industry past, present, and future is right on!" 
.. a welcome part of the day that stimulates the mind and encourages us to think about and consider a different point of view.' 
.. writing with heart and insight..." 
.. one of my 'must-read' e-mails everyday!" 
Our industry has traditionally not been associated with being 'deep thinkers', and you have definitely become our 
Thought Leader." 

... a resource that delves deeply into issues impacting our industry. Kudo's!" 
Keeps us thinking." 

... spreading your abundant common sense on a daily basis." 
... most refreshing." 

Catch the Perishable Pundit every day. Go to www.perishablepundit com 
click on the "Subscribe Today" button and receive a daily copy of Jim Prevor's 
Perishable Pundit via e-mail- 



^ w fruits & veggies 




^ matters 



You're needed more than ever! 



The new Fruits & Veggies — More Matters! brand will launch in early 2007. More than 
ever before, we need the industry's help and support delivering this important message to 
consumers in your advertising, promotions, packaging, POS materials and Web sites. For 
details on how you can be part of the best thing to hit fruits and vegetables since the 
raindrop, contact fruitsandveggiesmorematters@pbhfoundation.org 



Produce for Better Health Foundation • 5341 Limestone Road • Wilmington, DE 19808 • 302.235.2329 • www.pbhfoundation.org 
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